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P R E W N N. 


HE following humble attempt to lead 

to the inveſtigation of truth, and to 
promote the cauſe of religion and humani- 
ty, conſiſts partly of ſome obſervations 
which once made their appearance in the 
Gazette of the iſland of St. Chriſtopher in 
the Weſt Indies; but as the author was 
precluded from continuing to difcloſe his 
ſentiments through that channel, by unex- 
pected and unforeſeen impediments, he has 
thought it incumbent on him to avail 
himſelf of an occaſional viſit, to his native 
country, to complete his intended publica- 
tion ; that opinions may not be ſuppreſſed 
which he believes to be founded in truth, 
End thinks may be in ſome meaſure uſe- 


ful. 
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It will probably appear ſomewhat extra- 
ordinary to the reader who has never vi- 
ſited the ſugar colonies, that any reaſoning 
ſhould be enforced, to prove what appears 
ſo evident as The capacity of negroes for 


religious and moral improvement, in com- 


mon with the reſt of mankind.“ But 


the author is fully perſuaded, from ſome 


obſervation and experience, and (he will 
candidly add) from having heretofore felt, 


in this inſtance, the force of evil cuſtom 


upon the mind, that the extreme inat- 


tention of maſters to cultivate virtuous 


principles among their ſlaves, and to govern 
them as man. ought to be governed, ariſes, 
in a great meaſure, from a rooted opinion 
againſt their talents for receiving inſtruction, 


He has therefore made it his principal aim 


to combat this opinion with ſuch obvious 
arguments and proofs, as have long ago ſa- 
tisfied him that every prejudice againſt this 
unfortunate people is a mere illuſion, pro- 
ceeding from the errors of the human paſ- 
ſions, and from the natural but pernicious 
abuſes which follow an unlimited power of 

tyrannizing 
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tyrannizing over our fellow- creatures. Af. 
ter the diſcuſſion of this part of the ſubject, 
he has proceeded to point out a plan for 
the melioration of the condition of flaves, 


without hazard and without expenſe; and 


has further intimated what may be effected 
on the part of government, to aſſiſt in ren- 
dering their fituations 'more comfortable, 


until a better and more conſolidated ſcheme 


can be adopted in their favour. 


It is about three years ago, ſince the 
author firſt determined to undertake” the' 
religious inſtruction of a few domeſtick 
ſlaves of his own. After ſome conſidera- 
tion upon the moſt probable means of ſuc-' 
ceſs, he concluded that ſhort and eaſy diſ- 
courſes, gradually unfolding the moſt plain 


and obvious principles of religion and mo- 


rality, in a manner ſo as not to confuſe the 


ignorant and uncultivated mind, nor fatigue 


the attention, were the beſt adapted to the 


purpoſe; and therefore he compoſed and de- 


livered thoſe which now form a part of this 
work. * abound with repetitions, be- 


b cauſe 


rack. 


cauſe repetitions were neceſſary; and were 
written with ſome attention to a ſtile 
and method ſuitable to the dialect and 
conceptions of the hearers. But though 
the author has to lament the want of ſuf- 


ficient leiſure, and the preſſure of many 


cares and avocations of bufineſs, which 
prevented him from allotting to them that 
time and ſtudy, which the importance of 
their object both required and deſerved ; 
he is yet fully convinced, from the effects 


they have produced, that it requires no- 


thing but a rational mode of inſtruction, ſe- 
dulouſly purſued, to lead a negro to compre- 
hend and to follow the path to a better 
world, as clearly and ſtrictly as the reſt of 
mankind, Further, he has ſatisfied himſelf, 
that a plan of religious inſtruction for ne- 
groes, which is to operate cautiouſly and 
progreſſiyely, by impteſſing their minds 
with a clear and ſtrong ſenſe of the general 
and practical principles of the Chriſtian re- 


ligion, is better adapted to their improve- 
ment, than any premature attempts to in- 


cvlcate the myſteries of a ee which, 
| howeyer 
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however excellent and true, they cannot at 
once comprehend. For it is indeed indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary, in their prefent depraved 
and perverted condition, firſt to teach them 
that there is an Almighty Being, who creat- 
ed them for goodnefs and happineſs, before 
they can be induced to believe, that the Son 
of that Being was ſacrificed for the redemp- 
tion and ſalvation of mankind. And fo far 
is this plan from being at all incongruous 
with the moſt orthodox tenets of Chriſtia- 
nity, that one of the moſt learned and able 
divines of the church of England, has pro- 
ceeded upon a fimilar foundation, to prove 
the truth and certainty of the Chriſtian re- 
velation.* The author truſts, therefore, that 
he will not incur the charge of preſumption, 
by having adopted the plan which he now 
ventures to recommend; ſtill keeping in 
view the end to which it is to lead, which 
he has faithfully done; having, ſince the diſ- 
uſe of his diſcourſes, gradually unfolded to 


his negroes the principles of the ! 


+ Dr. Samuel Clar xe. on 
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religion, with ſome ſucceſs, and advantage 
from the manner in which he firſt began to 
inſtruct them. 


It now only remains for the author to 
ſolicit the candour and indulgence of the 
reader, towards the defects of the following 
ſheets, which he thinks he may in ſome mea- 
ſure claim, as well in conſideration of their 
deſign, as that they are written by one who, 
from the age of puerility, has paſſed his life 
in an ungenial climate, chiefly in thoſe ſcenes 
of painful viciſſitude and adverſity, which 
leave the mind to languiſh in vain for know- 
ledge and improvement. The ſubject itſelf, 


not the moſt entertaining at beſt, and ably 
treated as it has been by men of literary abi- 


lities, is, at leaſt, a ſufficient proof, that he 
has not taken up the pen with a view to 
reputation or profit : and he will therefore 
perhaps be believed, when he aſſerts that, 
in thus committing his ſentiments to the 
publick, his greateſt concern is, that the 
execution of his little work is far ſhort of 
its intention ; and his moſt ſanguine wiſh is, 

that 
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that it may pleaſe Providence ſo to direct his 
opinions, as that they may, in ſome meaſure, 
contribute to introduce thoſe relations, with- 
out which no authority over ſuch a being 
as man, can be morally or politically ſup- 
ported, into that ſyſtem of ſlavery, which 
now prevails in our ſugar colonies, to pre- 
pare it for that final diſſolution, to which 


true religion and philoſophy muſt look for- 


ward with hope and expectation. 


Loxnpon, Nov. 1789. 
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4X JHETHER a negro. be capable of 

£ equalling a Newton or a Milton, 
or whether his faculties be limited ſo as to 
qualify him only for the ſervile ſtations of 
human life, have been queſtions of long, 
but of fruitleſs diſcuſſion. They appear to 


remain as undecided as when they were at 
A firſt 
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Giſt BT While a truth which i is more 
eaſy to be diſcovered, The negroes ability to 
be actuated by religious and moral principles, 
has been too little noticed in the extremes of 


oppoſite parties : one of which is, perhaps, 


ſolicitous to attain more than can be imme- 
diately conceded, conſiſtently with either 
policy or utility; the other, unwilling to 
part with authority, and therefore inclined 
to ſuffer ſlavery to remain as it is, deſtitute 
of thoſe relations and cauſes which are in- 
diſpenſable to the improvement and happi- 


neſs of mankind. Hence it is my intention 


to introduce thoſe reflections which have oc- 
curred to me upon the ſubject, with an hy- 


potheſis, That a negro is created with the 


power of conſcientiouſly diſcharging his duty 


towards God and man, and to proceed to prove 
it, by bringing it to the ſtandards of reli- 


gion, reaſon, and experience. Theſe are the 
ſureſt means of conviction; and if that con- 
viction be once attained, it is not all the ſub- 


tilty of ſophiſtry, that can excuſe the ſyſtem 
of African ſlavery, as it at preſent ſtands, or 


evade or oppoſe its reformation. 
* When 


1 
When I mention religion, I hold it needs 
leſs to appeal to the real follower of the 


Chriſtian faith, who muſt neceſſarily con- 


clude, from the tenets of that doctrine, that 
a negro has a ſoul to be ſaved as well as 
himſelf, and of courſe a capacity for ſalva- 
tion. But as there are many who call them- 
ſelves Chriſtians, without being able to 


aſſign any reaſon ** for the faith that is in 
«* them,” and many whoſe opinions incline 


more to natural than reyealed religion, ſuch 
muſt be reaſoned with, and, if poſſible, ſatis- 
fied. As for the Atheiſt, if there be ſuch a 
perſon, I ſhall have but little to obſerve to 
him; for to a man who believes that he 
came into exiſtence by chance, and that in 
a few years his exiſtence is to terminate, the 
only channel of perſuaſion is,: to appeal to 


his immediate intereſt, enjoyment, and eaſe, 
This appeal, however, is not likely to fall 
within the compaſs of my deſign ; too limit- 
ed as it is to extend to the inveſtigation of 


that increaſe of profit, convenience and com- 
fort, which would accrue to the proprietor, 
n from 


1 


from the communication of improvement to 


his flaves, and his adherence to the princi- 


ples of a juſt form of government in all that 
eoncerns their management and direction. 
I muſt, therefore, refer the man, whoſe hopes 
and fears are limited to this fide of the 


grave, and whoſe only objects are preſent 


wealth and pleaſure, to that fund of infor- 
mation and of reaſoning, which is to be diſ- 
covered in the productions of thoſe abler ad- 
vocates for Afric's unfortunate offspring, 
who have treated the ſubject in a more ela- 


"borate and maſterly manner, than I have 


either the leiſure, or the powers of doing. 


To return then'from this ſhort digreſſion. 
That there is an uncontroulable diſpoſition 
throughout human nature to believe in the 


exiſtence of the Deity, is too trite an obſer- 
vation to need being enlarged upon at pre- 


ſent. But there is alſo a diſpoſition to be- 
lieve ſomething more. There is a diſpoſi- 
tion to believe, that his excellence ſurpaſſes 
all that humanity can form an idea of, and 
in particular, that he is the eſſence of bene- 

volence, 


11 
volence, and of mercy, towards his creatures, 
Hence we cannot conceive him to act with 
malevolence and inconſiſtency, becauſe they 
would imply weakneſs and defect; and in 
conſequence, we cannot conceive that he has 
created a rational being, without making 
him at the ſame time, a moral and account- 
able agent, according to his degrees of know- 
ledge and opportunities of improvement, 
Tt is with this diſpoſition that we univer- 
fally form our opinions of the action of the 
Supreme Being ; and it is by this, that we 
ſhall invariably be governed, ſo long as man 
conſiders himſelf as an animal endowed with 
reaſon, for active and for elevated purpoſes, 
in ſpite of every attempt to queſtion our right 
of exerting it. Our firſt conſideration there- 
fore is, Whether it be poſſible to cheriſh 
this exalted temper of mind, and withal to 
conceive that the Divine Creator of the uni- 
verſe, has formed a fourth part of the human 


race, with the affections, the attachments, 
and the diſtinctions of rational beings, and 


has ſent them into the world under the in- 
ſurmountable preſſure of a ſentence, evi- 
A 3 dently 


„ 
dently as unjuſt as ſevere and vindictive? 
« T have endowed you with ſufficient under- 
« ſtanding to diſcern good from evil, but with- 
* out the free will and power to make your 
te oon election. You ſhall be completely vici- 
& ous, and completely wretched, Your lives 
te ſhall be ſpent in miſery here, and you ſhall 
& be unable to lay a foundation for happineſs 
F ma future ſlate.” The queſtion admits 
not of a moment's pauſe. It is, in fact, 
impoſſible that two ſuch oppoſite impreſ- 
ſions, one of which is conſiſtent with the 


pureſt principles of theology, and the hopes 


and belief of all the enlightened world; the 
other, fatal to every idea of piety or virtue, 
could ever exiſt in the ſame breaſt. Muſt 
we then abandon the former to make room 


for the latter, and endeavour to cancel that 


facred and awful impreſſion, which the Deity 
hath ſtamped of himſelf upon our hearts; to 


conceive that he is capable of cruelty and 


injuſtice, becauſe it gratifies our avarice, 


our vanity, or indolence ; to keep an 


ignorant African without a knowledge of 


his God, and' to eſtabliſh neither reli- : 


gious, 


by 


1 

gious, moral, or civil relation, in that 
ſyſtem to which he is ſubjugated. O ſla- 
very ! much haſt thou to anſwer for; but 
it is not the leaſt of thy defects, that, in 
corrupting many a benevolent heart, and 
perverting many a ſound underſtanding, 
thou haſt implanted in them prejudices, 
which lead to ſuch abſurd and impious con- 
cluſions as theſe 


But admitting, for argument's ſake, it 
were poſſible, without departing from our 
ideas of the goodneſs of Divine Providence, 
to conceive, That the whole African race has 
been created deſtitute of a capacity for religious 
and moral improvement, we ſhould ſtill be at 
a loſs to diſcover upon what rational prin- 
ciples we conſider ourſelves ſo greatly diſ- 
tinguiſhed above them. For after every ob- 
ſervation which has been made upon the 
ſubject, by men of different and very 
oppoſite opinions, there is confeſſedly ſo 
great a ſimilarity between ourſelves and the 
African, that, if we once diſpute his right 
to reaſon and free-will, we ſhall have cauſe 

" Ws e 
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to be very doubtful of our owh, Nay, we 
may venture to go further, and to pronounce, 


that if we proceed to examine the moral 


conduct of each, we ſhall find no adequate 
foundation for that exceſſive ſuperiority, 
which it is our boaſt to affert above him. 
When we advert to thoſe various channels 
of improvement and of ſcience, which it is 
our pride to engroſs, but from which he is 
precluded ; when we confider how few there 
are of us who occupy them with effect, or 
apply thoſe acquirements to which they 
have conducted us, to their proper end; 
when we reflect how much we are immer- 


ſed in the indulgences of ſenſe, to the de- 


gradation and prejudice of that reaſon which 
God has implanted, and education has culti- 
vated; and how large a portion of civilized 
mankind, are not ſo much under the re- 
ſtraint of morality, as of the dread of thoſe 
puniſhments which the laws of ſociety have 
inſtituted ; we ſhall probably have ſufficient 
cauſe to infer, that there is comparatively as 
little virtue in our ſtate of refined and poliſh- 
ed life, as there is in the negro's rude ſtate 

| | | of 


1 
of government in Africa, or in his ſtate of 
perverſion in the Weſt- Indies. A few ob- 
ſervations upon each of theſe conditions 
will corroborate the truth of this aſſertion. 


We know too little of Africa, and the real 


condition of its inhabitants, to reaſon with 
much preciſion concerning an African, un- 
til the period of his ſlavery in the colonies 
be commenced, We learn indeed, that upon 
the borders of its ocean, where an inter- 
courſe with foreigners is frequent, and where 
ſome faint ſketches. of European art and 
ſcience have been conducted, chiefly by the 
refuſe of our own ſocieties, there is a degree 
of civilization and ſuperior intelligence, 
which gradually decreaſes in its interior 
parts, in proportion as the cauſe diminiſhes 
or ceaſes in its operation. This, however, 
is a proof, among many others, that the na- 
tives are endowed with a capacity for im- 
provement, which, when left to the exer- 
tion of their own powers, they do not fail 
to make ule of, F rom the African enſlaved, 


we only find that he regrets the loſs of kin- 


dred 
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dred and of friends, and of a country where 
he lived in plenty, without any extraordi- 
nary exertions of labour; our firſt actual 
view of him being after he has been ſeduced 
by fraud, or torn by violence, from theſe 
dear and natural rights and poſſeſſions, and 
tranſported to the colonies under coercion 
and impriſonment. © Here then we may 
contemplate the condition of the African, 
whoſe exiſtence is now to be faſhioned to 
our purpoſes, and for ever wreſted from the 
purſuit of his own. We find him then in a 
ſtate, little differing from a ſtate of nature ; 
immerſed in that ignorance of refinement 
and of ſcience, in which it pleaſed the Su- 
preme Creator of us all, to ſuffer countries 
now the moſt exquiſitely poliſhed, to remain 
for ages in the earlier date of the world. It 
mult ſtill be obſer ved, that we find him with 
all the feelings and attachments of a rational 
being, nor with any peculiar marks of de- 
pravity about him, however the vanity of an 
extreme Civilization (which is incapacitated 
by its own habits and prejudices, from form- 
ing a juſt and impartial opinion of mankind, 

i 
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in a rude and ſimple ſtate) and the ſuggeſ⸗ 
tions of a ſelfiſhneſs, which cannot be ſup. 
poſed capable of a diſintereſted deciſion, may 
naturally conceive a prepoſſeſſion againſt him. 
But if ſuch ideas of the agency of the Deity 
as may be reaſonably expected in an unin- 
formed mind; if a natural modeſty, not ex- 
ceeded by that of the moſt poliſhed ſocieties 
of men; if a perfect ſenſe of the principles 


of ſelf-love, and ſelf-preſervation, thoſe 


ſprings of action to all mankind ; if affec- 
tion to parents and kindred ; if a cultiva- 
tion of acquaintance and friendſhip, upon 
principles ſimilar to thoſe, on which they 
are formed among ourſelves; if fidelity in 
that acquaintance and friendſhip ; if regard 
and gratitude towards thoſe who are kind to 


him, and averſion and reſentment towards 


_ thoſe who injure him; if a ſtrength of idea, 
and force of expreſſion on many occaſions, 
which mark a conſiderable acuteneſs of un- 


derſtanding ; if all theſe be lineaments of. 


humanity, without depravity, they are linea- 
ments which characterize the African. Diſ- 
covering then theſe indications of rational 

powers, 


_— 
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powers, and natural ſenſibility in him, it 
would be as inconſiſtent with ſound reaſon 
and philoſophy, as with the ends of fair 
inquiry, were we to infer from conjectures 
and aſſertions ſo much to be ſuſpected as 
thoſe of vanity and avarice, that a ſtate of 
nature to the African, is a ſtate of depravity 
more than to the reſt of mankind: much 
leſs is it juſtifiable to cheriſh ſo preſumptu- 
ous and impious a thought, as that he was 


formed by his Creator for the purpoſes of 


our convenience, without any condition 
to be obſerved on our part, to his temporal 
eaſe and comfort, and his religious and 


- moral conduct, 


But let us now impartially examine the 
cuſtomary catalogue of the African's crimes, 


_ accuſed as he is of inſenſibility and depra- 


vity of heart. This defrauded E/au then 
ſteals a meſs of pottage from the Jacob who 
has deprived him of his 6:r/b-rigbt, by ap- 


plying his exiſtence to labour for his own 


purpoſes, and neglecting in return to con- 


tribute to his improvement and happineſs. 


To 


> On 
. nr, 
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To eſcape detection and puniſhment, he 


uſes artifice and falſehood to one who has I 
no claim upon him for candour and ve. 


racity; but who, ſo far from having la- 
boured to cultivate theſe, or any other vir- 
tues in his mind, is continually debafing 
and perverting him under a ſyſtem of ſlave- 
ry, which muſt in its own effects tend to 
deſtroy every embryo of moral ſentiment. 
He has yet another fault: —he will abſcond 
and conceal himſelf in the mountains, to 
evade an unremitting ſeries of drudgery, 
which is coercively impoſed upon him, 
which he has barely the needful intervals 
of reſt to relieve, and in which there is no 
animating principle of reward and encou- 
ragement to cheer and to alleviate. Hence 
to his maſter he is frequently a robber and 


deceiver; but he is rarely fo depraved as 


to plunder his fellow-ſufferers, or to be 
treacherous to his friend or companion. 
They who conſider that the actions of men, 
in a rude and uncivilized ſtate, will generally 
be ſquared by the treatment they receive 
from others, and behold our African, pre- 
cluded 


11 


cluded as he is from the advantage of 
any moral improvement, and ignorant of 
the refinements of a beneficent religion, 
which directs us to return good for evil, 
will be prepared by the dictates of reaſon 
as well as of humanity, to judge favourably 
; even of his faults. They will diſcover 
that they are neither unnatural, unjuſti- 
fiable, nor other than may be in con- 
[ 1 ſequence expected; and they will find 
; cauſe to be ſurprized at the integrity and 
. ſentiment, which frequently prevail in his 
6 Intercourſe with his fellow-ſlaves. 
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Let us then endeavour for a while to 
ſet all unreaſonable prejudices aſide, all the 
vanities of a fair outſide, and of an under- 
ſtanding ſtored with ideas, which more fre- 
quently contribute to mere amuſement, 
than to the only valuable purpoſe of 
improvement in rational piety and virtue. 
And if, in the propenſity of mankind to 
evil, we frequently perceive inſtances in 
improved ſociety, where great abilities and 
much refinement of education, have only 
5 ſerved 
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ſerved. to render vicious characters more 


conſpicuous what cauſe then have we 
not to regard with compaſſion and remorſe, 
the errors of an ignorant flaye, who has 
been perverted in the ſchool of depravity ? 
If we were to take our children from their 
mother's | breaſts, and commit them to the 
care of palley-ſlaves, or of convicts, the 
voice of nature would cry aloud within 


us, that we were forming monſters. of de- 


pravity and wickedneſs: and all thoſe idle 
opinions which ſpring from the natural 
vanity of mankind, attributing to certain 
human beings, who have been foſtered in 
the arms of art, of luxury and pride, a na- 
tural pre- eminence and purity above the 


reſt of their fellow - creatures, would be ſi- 


lenced and confuted. Vet ſuch is the cul- 


ture and the care to which we uſher the 


friendleſs and unfortunate ſlave, before we 
can charge him with any other crime than 
that of being obnoxious to our power. We 
introduce him among thoſe accuſtomed to 
a ſlavery from which all mental improve- 
ment is precluded, in which an allotment 
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of the coarſeſt food and cloathing is all the 
reward, and the dread of the whip and the 
chain the only inſtigation to the perform- 
ance of duty. It may perhaps be argued, 
that the parent's duty towards his children 
differs from that of a maſter towards his 
flaves ; but this ſubje& will never be pro- 
perly underſtood until we have ſufficient 
candour to confeſs, that though diſant, 
they are not diſimilar; and that the faith- 
ful diſcharge of the latter is, at leaſt, equally 


_ indiſpenſable in the determination of con- 


ſcience with that of the former. Indeed, 
the exiſtence of a ſlave is more abſolutely 
under the controul of the maſter, than that 
of a child under his parent; with this dif- 
ference in the origin of that controul : 
That children are a natural good, the 
conſequence of an union ordained by our 
Creator for our happineſs, and the propa- 
gation of the ſpecies. If the parent exerts 


his authority over them improperly and un- 
| juſtly, he abuſes a rigbt; but he does not 


create-an original and active wrong. He is 
not more than half ſo wicked as he who 
4 enſlaves 
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enſlaves his fellow- creature, and afterwards 
neglects or oppreſſes him; for ſlavery is in 
itſelf an artificial evil, introduced by the 
imperfect ſtate of mankind ; and where it is 
totally deficient in beneficent qualities, it 


becomes in the higheſt degree criminal and 


unjuſt. If it muſt be tolerated, the only 
juſtification it can meet with before the 
tribunal of religion and morality, is where 
a relation of a liberal and affectionate ten- 


dency is eſtabliſhed by the maſter, as a 
principle of conduct which is to govern 
him towards his ſlaves; and where, as a com- 
penſation for the time, the labour, in ſhort, - 


the exiſtence of the latter, the former con- 
ſiders himſelf bound to promote his im- 
provement and happineſs. It muſt alſo be 


further obſerved, that though in both the 


preceding inſtances, the duty commences 


with him who is in poſſeſſion of the au- 


thortty ; yet where there is a negle& on the 
part of the ſuperior in the diſcharge of that 


duty, a very material difference muſt be 


expected in the conduct and behaviour of 
ich of the ſubjected: for nature demands 
a 1323 from 
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from the child a certain degree of affection 
and obedience even towards the worſt of 

parents; whereas, in the artificial relation 
of ſlavery; which nature diſowns and re- 
jects, there is no other principle to impoſe 
love and obedience on the part of the ſlave, 
than a previous attention to his happineſs 
and improvement on the part of the maſter. 
It is therefore evident, that ſo long as there 


is a total inattention to the proper diſcharge 


of the maſter's duty, it is in the higheſt 


degree unphiloſophical and unreaſonable to 


anticipate a degrading ſentence againſt the 
talents and the virtues of an human being, 
of whom we are entirely ignorant until 


we ſubject him to our yoke, and diſſeminate 


thoſe baneful ſeeds in his diſpoſition, the 
natural produce of which he 1 re- 


turns to us. 1 . 5 081 


= 


But it is now time to advert to the con- 
dition of the Creolian - negro ſlave, and to 
beſtow one or two curſory obſervations 
upon that trivial difference, which can be 


| diſcovered between the African and him. 


The 
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The fate of this laſt then is certainly, in 
ſome inſtances, leſs ſevere than that of the 
former; yet it is by no means ſufficiently 
meliorated to effect any ſtriking diſtinction 
in his favour, except in mere external ap- 
*pearance. He is, indeed, generally exempt 
from the pangs of being torn from his kin- 
dred and his native land, by thoſe he does 
not know, to be borne he knows not whi- 
ther. He feels not that barbatity; ſeverity, 
and injuſtice, which the African becomes 
ſubject to, at the inſtant he is ſecured to be 
brought to a market. He knows none of 
that anxious and painful ſuſpenſe, which 
many of them are under concerning the lot 
which awaits them, when they are expoſed 
to ſale in a flave-yard. He does not ex- 


perience a” cruel: ſeparation from thoſe he 
is attached to, on arriving among a people 


with whoſe language he is unacquainted, 


and where he has not a friend to commiſe- 
rate or ſhare in his diſtreſs. In lieu of 


theſe afflictions, he has the hard advantage 
of being born and brought up beneath the 
trammels of that ſlavery to which. he is 

B 2 | deſtined ; 
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deſtined R and of learning, at an early perigd 


of life, that his exiſtence is devoted to la- 
bour, without reward; and to exertions, 
not to be repaid by confidence or affection. 


No generous germ of ſentiment is ſuffered. 
to make its appearance in his mind. The 


inattention and rigour of the ſyſtem pur- 
ſued towards him deſtroy it in its embryo. 
Hence the parent often treats the child 
with neglect; the child regards the parent 
with indifference. The male unites with 


the female for the convenience of a drudge; 


the female to the male to ſhare the profits 


ol his diſhoneſty, They connect without af- 
fection, and they part without regret, to 
make ſome other choice which caprice or 


convenience may dictate. All their little 
leiſure is engroſſed by cares for their bodily 
ſuſtenance; and in the preſent ſyſtem to 
which they are ſubjected, there is neither a 


foundation laid for, nor room to erect an idea 


of, a moral duty; nor of foſtering and en- 
couraging a natural obligation. The dif- 


ference, therefore, between the African and 


Creolian ſlave appears to be ſimply this to 


an 
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an attentive obſeryer. The Creolian has the 
moſt art and (ingenuity, but the * Afri · 
can the moſt natural principle. The Creo. 


lian is the moſt handy and expert at his 


buſineſs; but the African is the moſt af. 
fectionate father; the moſt conſtant huſ- 
band, and the trueſt friend. The reaſon 
of this diſtinction is evident: the prin» 


ciples and affections of the former are ſub- 


dued and perverted from his infancy; 
while the latter continues to retain a larger 
ſhare of thoſe which he received from na- 
ture, and which had been cheriſhed in that 
greater, if not abſolute, liberty, which he 
enjoyed in his own IIA 5 


Le impartial Wet Indians for many 
of you there are who have candour to 


*The conſtant, laborious field negro, who attaches 
himſelf to one wife, and to his little hut and ſpot of 
ground upon the plantation, is uſually found among the 
Africans: and as negroes of this deſcription are the very 
ſinews of an eſtate; nay, indeed, are frequently obliged 
to make up by their toil for the deficiences of idlers and 
runaways, it is matter of great regret, that they are not 
diſtinguiſhed and rewarded. | 
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eonfeſs the defects of the preſent ſyſtem of 
ſlavery, and ſenſibility to lament them; 
will you ſay that I have delineated this 
little ſketch with an unfaithful pencil? Or 
that in the preſent relation between your- 
ſelves and your ſlaves, there exiſts any of 
thoſe qualities which are indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary to make them a good and a happy 


8 


Such, when we firſt become acquainted 
with him, and ſuch, when he is inured to 
our yoke, being the outlines of the cha- 
racter and conduct of this forlorn outcaſt 
of nature and ſociety; it follows, that we 
muſt endeavour, with equal juſtice, to ſcru- 
tinize the general ſcope of our own actions, 
| bleſſed as we are with freedom, enlighten- 
ed by ſcience, and with the pureſt pattern 
of moral excellence continually open to 
our obſeryation, in the ſacred character of 
the Founder of our religion. Theſe are 
the invaluable treaſures which Providence 
has ſet before us; and it is worth while to 
conſider to what purpoſes we apply them, 
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ſo as to manifeſt our gratitude to the giver, 
and to: eſtabliſh a claim to that diſtinction 3 


which we have aſſumed above the unin- 


ſtructed part of mankind. Our freedom, 


then, we abuſe by trampling upon the rights 


of men who inhabit a fourth part of the 
globe; depriving them of their natural and 
inherent privileges, and giving them no- 
thing in return but a bondage rigorous and 
oppreſſive, to which affection, religion, 
morality, and government, are equally and 
totally ſtrangers. Science, which is only 
eſtimable ſo far as it prepares and conducts 
us to contemplate the great Author of our 
exiſtence; and thence to reform and purify 
our minds, becomes, in our poſſeſſion, to 
uſe the language of Milton, 98 


* Vain wiſdom all, and falſe philoſophy "oh 


directed as it is to the mete/gratification of 
curiofity; or to the leſs venial purpoſes of 


promoting luxury, or encouraging ſome 
favourite paſſion. Far from following the 


example of him, whoſe life (to ſay nothing 
of his divine miſſion) was an unremitted 
B 4 courſe 
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courſe of piety and benevolence. We are 
continually engaged in ſome paltry. ſcheme 
of intereſt, of ſenſuality, or of ambition ; 
as if theſe were the only: purſuits we were 
defigned for, and this ſtate of exiſtence 
the utmoſt; boundary of our being. Even 


the beſt of us is comparatively. moſt un- 


worthy and imperfect; and though from 
our improved ſtate of ſociety, we excel 
the African in the reſtraint of thoſe diſ- 
orderly paſſions, which will break forth 


under: his looſe and rude condition; yet 


how frequently do we degrade ourſelves 
below him by: the commiſſion of crimes, 
for which his ignorance, and the habits he 
has been accuſtomed to, might plead an 
excuſe? Is it then for ſuch creatures as 
we are, that we preſume Almighty wiſdom 
ſhould deviate from the harmony and re- 
gularity of his works, to form a race of 
beings out of the order of nature; endowed 
with rational faculties, but without the 
power of acquiring virtue, that they might 


be the more convenient and ſubſervient 


engines 
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engines to our avarice, our vanity, and 


our eaſe? 


However negative this mode of reaſoning 
is admitted to be, there is none which is 
more effectual to produce conviction in the 
mind: for it is a ſound maxim in logick, 
that, if what we conceive terminates in ab- 


ſurdity and contradiction, we muſt abandon 


it as falſe and inadmiſſible. Now, it is 
as impoſſible for us to ſuppoſe, conſiſtently 
with our impreflions of the benevolence 
and goodneſs of the Deity, that he has 
formed a rational being under the inevi- 
table deſtiny of his being incapable of what 
we call principle in his conduct, as it is for 
us to infer, conſiſtently with our notions 
of his wiſdom, that God ſhould have cre- 
ated ſuch a being merely for our uſe and 
convenience. But how do the apologiſts 


of our preſent ſyſtem of ſlavery ſurmount 


this objection? By evading an argument 


which they cannot contradict, under an in- 


ſinuation that it is preſumptuous in man to 
| attempt 
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attempt to fathom, or, in other words, to 


reaſon upon the intentions of Providence in 
the creation of the African, But this is 


a weak and deſperate reſource for the ſup- 


port of a miſtaken cauſe; ſince it will not 
palliate our want of benevolence and of 


Juſtice, in negleCting to attempt, at leaſt, 


the improvement of a being, between whom 
and ourſelves there is a moſt intimate re- 
ſemblance, whatever may be our doubts 
with reſpect to the extent of his faculties 
and talents; and whom we have ſo effectu- 
ally ſubjected to our power, that he cannot 
derive that improvement unleſs through our 
encouragement and aſſiſtance. Independ- 
ent however of this defect, it is an inſinua- 
tion which is erroneous in its principle: 
for, ſo far are we from being preſumptuous 


when we reaſon with awe and with humi- 


lity, upon thoſe parts of this STUPENDoUS 
WurHoLE, which fall within the reach of 
our obſervation, that it is one of the prin- 
cipal duties of our exiſtence to trace them 
from their Almighty Author, in a manner 

ſuitable 
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ſuitable to the impreſſions we have received 
of his divine wiſdom and goodneſs. The 
fact is, that we are then only preſumptuous, 


when we are doubtful of their excellence, 
or impute them to weak and unworthy mo- 
tives; and there is no medium to be adopt- 
ed in the queſtion at preſent before us. 
We muſt either conceive, that the Deity in 
creating the African an intelligent being, bas 


Formed him with a capacity for virtue, agree- 


able to bis own invarieble and eternal attri- 
butes of wiſdom and benevolence: or elſe, that 
in creating the African an intelligent being, 


he deſigned him to be altogether vicious and 


miſerable, upon principles of caprice, of cruel- 
ty, and injuſtice. Now, which of: theſe 
opinions is conſiſtent with the moral 
beauty and order of creation, as well as 


with our qwn hopes of happineſs in a fu- 


ture ſtate; and which is inconſiſtent with 
both, as well as tending to diſſolve all diſ- 
tinction between virtue and vice, and all 
the bands of ſociety, we need not heſitate 
to determine. Nor is there any reaſon to 


apprehend, 
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. apprehend, that even our moſt miſtaken 
ideas of ſelf-intereſt can ſo far pervert our 
underſtandings, as to ſeduce us to depart 
from thoſe pure principles of theology, 
which have ſo long prevailed, and which 
are ſtill increaſing and extending them- 
ſelves through all the enlightened world, 
in order that we may foſter ſo horrid and 
baneful an idea, as that the human race 
in Africa were created to be an object of 
the averſion and anger of the Deity, and 
of the avarice and rapine of mankind. 
Thus far the ſubje& has been conſider- 
ed chiefly in a theological point of view, 
a principle of reaſoning, which how- 
ever unfaſhionable and contrary to the 
ſpirit of the reigning philoſophy, ought 
not to be deſpiſed or rejected, when we 
reflect that the ſacred impreſſion from which 
all theology proceeds, has never failed to 
communicate itſelf forcibly, in ſome ſhape 
or other, to every rational and ſuſceptible 


mind. 


Opinions, 
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Opinions, on any ſubject, however, are of 


but little force or utility, until they have 


been proved to bear inveſtigation. They 
are therefore tried by certain acknowledged 


ſtandards of right, and of truth, that their 
proper value may be diſcovered and impreſ- 


ſed upon them. Of theſe ſtandards, in 


every queſtion which concerns religion and 
morals, thoſe inferences which we have been 
accuſtomed to admit of the goodneſs and 
wiſdom of the Deity ; and that ſenſe which 
we entertain of an original equity, antece- 
dent and paramount to any of the artificial 
reſtraints of ſociety, may be conſidered as 
the chief; and perhaps it forms part of the 


condition, and of the felicity of beings ſu- 


perior to ourſelves, that theſe are ſufficient 
for their guide. But man is evidently too 
imperfect a creature, either to deduce ſuch 
inferences, or to enjoy ſuch a ſenſe pure and 
unobſcured ; and therefore we require ſome- 
thing more; ſomething better adapted to 
our groſſer conceptions, to be effectual to the 
purpoſe of producing conviction. It is not 
then 
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then an opinion, that a negro is created with 
the power of conſcientiouſly diſcharging his 
duty towards God and man, however founded 
upon natural and revealed religion, and con- 
formable to our notions of ſupreme and uni- 
verſal juſtice, that will be deemed ſufficient 
to vindicate his claim to inſtruction and 
greater care at our hands; but it will be 
further neceffary to corroborate this opinion 
with certain proofs which have refulted from 
experience; and we muſt now proceed to 
effect this, as well as to introduce ſome 
relative and obvious remarks. 855 


It has already been remarked, how un- 
availing the attempt has hitherto been, to 


aſcertain the limits of negro genius and un- 


derſtanding. It appears indeed to be a queſ- 


tion ſo involved in obſcurity, and ſo little 
likely to be followed by an unequivocal diſ- 
covery of the truth, that it is at beſt but 


uſeleſs to purſue the inquiry; nor would 
ſuch a purſuit be of much importance in the 


* inſtance, where the object of diſcuſ- 
| ſion 


* ] 
ſion is ſimply the confirmation and proof of 
the juſtice of an hypotheſis, That à negro 
is capable of being a moral agent. His claim 
to the title of a rational one is clear and in- 
controvertible, from the evidence to ſup- 
port it, unleſs in the opinion of thoſe whom 
prejudice has precluded from the power of 
being convinced. The Letters of Ignatius 
Sancho; the Latin compoſitions of Francis 
Williams; and the more natural and inge- 
nious productions of Phillis Wheatley, 2 
{live whoſe mind was cramped by her con- 
dition, and whoſe only tutor was the ſtrength 
of her own faculties each of theſe has al- 
ready furniſhed a publick and. ample teſti- 


mony of, at leaſt, as conſiderable a portion 


of mental ability, as falls to the lot of man- 
kind in general. And though it is hardly 


neceſſary to quote further inſtances, we may 


alſo notice the account which a learned and 
ingenious writer * has lately publiſhed of 


the arithmetical powers diſplayed by an un- 


© Dr, Benjamin Ruſh, of Philadelphia. 
inſtructed 
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inſtructed African, in one of the American 
ſtates; nor will it be improper to conſider 
the clear and connected evidence which free 
and civilized negroes have been known to 
give at publick trials, in the courts of juſtice 


in the Weſt-Indies, which profeſſional men, 


who attend thoſe courts, muſt in many in- 


ſtances recollect. Now while theſe qualities 
and powers are ſufficient to vindicate the 


claim of their reſpective poſſeſſors to com- 
plete rationality, they alſo vindicate that of 
the whole negro race; for it would be high- 
ly abſurd and unreaſonable to infer, that a 
few individuals ſhould be formed with par- 
ticular diſtinctions, and that the reſidue of 
the ſame people, ſhould be an inferior order 


in creation. Indeed, neither philoſophy or 


common ſenſe would warrant ſuch a ſtrained 
and far-fetched concluſion. But it would 
be needleſs to enlarge upon this topick of 


_ diſcuſſion : for as reaſon would be uſeleſs 


without free-will, and as free-will is the 
power of making our own election between 
good and evil, the idea of a rational agent is 
| | inſeparable 


1 


inſeparable from that of a moral one. Every 
argument, therefore, and every proof which 
can be adduced to place the African in the 
rank of the latter, will equally tend to ſup- 
port his pretenſions to that of the former. 
As introductory, however, to ſuch arguments 
and proofs, it may perhaps be expedient to 
endeavour to remove one obſtacle out of the 
African's way, by a few impartial reflec- 
tions on that very trite and frequent obſer- 
vation among us, That a negro is rarely 


poſſeſſed of a ſenſe of gratitude. 


If gratitude were a quality exiſting in 
perfection among mankind, and if we were 
not accuſtomed: ſo to value our own claims 
upon the attention of others, as ſeldom to 
receive a ſufficient impreſſion of thoſe bene- 
fits which are conferred upon us, we ſhould 
ſtill have to inquire whether ſuch favours as 
are uſually beſtowed upon a negro ſlave, 
would beget in ourſelves, in a ſimilar condi- 
tion, a greater or more laſting ſenſe of them, 
than that which he diſcovers: and in order 
C to 


N! 


to make this inquiry fairly, we muſt endea- 
vour to ſuppoſe ourſelves in the African's 
ſituation, We muſt not picture to our ima- 
gination, ſome poor and friendleſs orphan, 


| 2 and cheriſhed by a charitable and 


enevolent protector, inſtructed in his du- 

ties to God and to mankind, and brought 
up in the habits of honeſt induſtry; but an 
human being deprived of freedom, contrary 
to his own will and conſent, and perceiving 
the whole labours of his exiſtence devoted to 
the profit and advantage of a ſelf-created ſu- 
perior, who acknowledges no other relation 
towards him than that of the power which 
he has aſſumed. Could we conceive ourſelves 
to be thus circumſtanced, we ſhould at once 
conclude, that nothing but the moſt invaria- 
ble and decided attention to our intereſt, 
improvement and happineſs, could poſſibly 
render the perſon, to whoſe authority we 
were ſubjugated, an object of our permanent 
gratitude, - We ſhould feel that it was not 
the capricious ſmile, or trifling donation, 
beſtowed upon the ſlave in ſome favourable 
| moment, 


81 
moment, when the maſter's heart was di- 
lated by ſenſations of pleaſure, that could 
elevate principle, which had been ſubdued by 
oppreſſion, or reſtore underſtanding perverted 
into cunning. Every ſlave is indeed occa- 
fionally liable to receive favours of this na- 
ture; and it may as generally be remarked, 
that every ſlave receives them with all the 
gratitude they deſerve. The“ Thank you, 
© maſter; God bleſs you, maſter !” which 
the ſlave pronounces, while his heart is 
warmed with the indulgence he has met 
with, appears to be a full return for 
that indulgence itſelf, If his ſenſation 
of gratitude be but momentary, the boon 
which is conferred upon him, is ina- 
dequate to a more durable impreſſion, and 
the impulſe which renders him an ob- 
ject of favour, is as ſhort lived and tranſi- 
tory as his ſenſe of it. But let us proceed 
to ſearch more minutely into the nature 
and quality of thoſe favours beſtowed upon 
the African, which are preſumed to merit 
ſuch a ſtrong and laſting ſenſe of gratitude. 
9 — 
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Do they bear any reſemblance or proportion 2 


to thoſe eſſential benefits, which lay a per- 
ſon, who is highly aſſiſted and relieyed, under 
a permanent obligation to another, who has 
ſerved him with much pains and expenſe ? 
No they even extend to what would be but 
equitable conceſſions on the maſter's part; 
and dare the African, for inſtance, aſk to 
have his condition improved, ſo as that he 
may enjoy, without moleſtation, any of thoſe 
comforts, advantages and rights,* which are 
open to the meaneſt free perſon in the colo- 
ny? No: but he may beg for a pint of corn, 
rice, or flour, when he is pinched by hun- 
ger; he may ſolicit an afternoon, or perhaps 
a day, to attend the funeral of ſome near re- 
Among theſe may. be claſſed the right of property, 
that thoſe few profits which a ſlave can derive from his 
induſtry, ſhould not be taken from him upon bare ſuſpi- 
cion, on account of offences committed by unknown per- 
ſons; the right to a certain fixed and due proportion of 
time, to be appropriated to the ſlave's own uſe and advant- 
age; the right to be fairly tried before he is ſentenced to 


ſevere puniſhments. All theſe are but fair and equitable 
claims, which, however, are not admitted under the pre- 


lation 
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lation or friend; he may vecafionally beg 


for a day to draw his + caſſava, or to thatch 
his houſe; for which latter purpoſe he may 
obtain a ſafficient quantity of + woula, 
brought by the gang, to thatch it with; and 
a bottle of rum and a little melaſſes to give 
to drink to thoſe who aſſiſt him. Theſe, 
and fimilar bounties to theſe, are all that he 
can venture to look up to; and even fcr 
theſe he muſt not be very frequent in his 
applications. Theſe too are often diminiſh- 
ed in value, by the manner in which they 
are beſtowed, which but rarely partakes of 
that benevolence and cheerfulneſs, with 
which the moderate wiſhes of a good ſlave, 


ſhould be even anticipated, if known to his 


maſter, It is eaſy to be perceived, that fa- 
vours thus limited and thus conferred, are 
but little adapted to inſpire and to cheriſh 


ſuch a virtue as gratitude. 


* A root which is manufactured into a kind of bread, | 


t The leaf which grows from the root and ſides of the 
_ ſugar cane, and which anſwers the purpoſe of ſtraw for 
watching. 
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But we muſt carry our inquiries till fur- 
ther, and make ſome obſervations upon the 
conduct of ſlaves towards thoſe maſters, who 
are termed good-natured, indolent men. 
Characters of this deſcription have frequent- 
ly. been quoted as proofs. of the ingratitude 
of the negro race; although it is obvious to 
common ſenſe, and confirmed by univerſal 
experience, that men who concede indul- 
gences, merely to get rid of importunity, 
and relax in all order and diſcipline, to ſave 
a little momentary pain to their feelings, 
muſt naturally expect diſregard and con- 
tempt from thoſe who are ſubjected to their 
authority, even where they are highly ad- 
vanced in civilization and knowledge. And 
the reaſon of a return apparently ſo ungrate- 
ful, is evident enough. It univerſally re- 
quires a marked deſign and attention to 
beſtow a favour upon an individual, t 
excite in him a complete ſenſe of gratitude ; 
but theſe qualities muſt be ſtill more appa- 
rent and ſyſtematic in the benefactor, before 
they can produce the ſame. effect upon any 
body of men; who depend upon his judg- 


ment 


ment and conduct to be governed in ſuch à 


1 


manner as may beſt contribute to their gene- 
ral good. Without this exertion, we may 
indeed frequently indulge, but rarely can 
Hentially fer ve our fellow creatures. In- 


dulgence alſo to ſome, is often injuſtice to 
others, particularly where thoſe gratifica- 


tions are beſtowed upon importunity, which 
ought to be reſerved as the reward of merit; 
and hiſtory ſo ſtrongly corroborates the truth 
of theſe obſervations, that we have rarely 
found the eaſy, good- natured, and indolent 


ruler of a people, to be poſfeſſed of their 


genuine affection and veneration. Indeed 
the adminiſtration of government in the 
hands of ſuch men, is much too partial and 
negligent, to beget attachment and gratitude; 
nor can we conceive why an ignorant Afri- 
can, who ſtands / ſo much in need of ſyſtem 
and perſeverance, to improve and to make 
him happy, ſhould ſo far differ from the 
general character of mankind, as to make an 
unreaſonable return of gratitude towards one, 
who, though he may have indulged him with 
ſome accidental gratifications, has never made 
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his intereſt and happineſs the object of his 


pains and attention. 


So far then, examining the ſubject nega- 
_ tively, there is no reaſon to draw a conclu- 


fion favourable to the common remark, 


* That a negro is rarely poſſeſſed of a ſenſe of 


t gratitude.” Let us now proceed to poſi- 
tive examples and argument, and obſerve, 
% Whether negroes have been known to mani- 


« feft a proper degree of gratitude, in ſuch 


* caſes as may naturally be JSuppeea to 12 | 


&© mand it? 


To enter then into the ſtile of narrative, 

the firſt general example which I have to 
quote, is as follows: There is a reſident 
proprietor, with whom I have the pleaſure 
of being acquainted, liberally educated, hu- 
mane, intelligent, and induſtrious. He has 
ſenſibly and benevolently conſidered, that it 
is the firſt and moſt important part of every 
planter's duty and intereſt, to be careful of 
the welfare and comfort of his ſlaves. He 


ſedulouſly applies himſelf to this laudable 


purpoſe. 
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purpoſe. He not only gives to his ſlaves 


an allowance of food and clothing equal 
to what is given by the moſt liberal pro- 
prietors; but alſo has diſtributed among 
them, certain properties of fertile proviſion- 
ground, from which they derive many ſup- 


plies and conveniences of life. But it is not 


the bare diſtribution of the proviſion- ground 
that is of ſo much utility as the judicious 


means he has adopted to encourage his 
ſlaves to cultivate them; the time which 


he occaſionally allots them for that pur- 
poſe; the pains which he has taken to ren- 
der the product of the land both profitable 
and ſecure to them; and his own conſtant 
inſpection and obſervation. In ſhort, with- 
out. relaxing in that authority which is 
neceflary to be adhered to for the preſer- 
vation of order and good government, he 


treats them with an unuſual care and con- 


ſideration to their real good and advantage. 
The conſequence of this attention to his 
duty as a maſter is, that he has a tribe of 


cheerful, contented, and laborious ſlaves, 


who are at all times willing to exert them- 
8 ſelves 
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felyes in his ſervice; among whom the 
laſh of the whip is very rarely applied; 
and ſuch a character as a runaway has not 
been known for years. It is worth while 
to mention alſo, that ſeveral of the beſt 
and moſt able flaves upon the plantation 
had been notorious runaways before this 
gentleman bought it, and indeed were then 
abſent, but came in imniediately when they 
heard that he had become their maſter, 
and have never fince abſconded. Now, 
to what principle is this general good be- 
haviour of ſlaves to be aſcribed, differing 
ſo widely as it does from the conduct of 
thoſe: who are ill treated and neglected? 
Is it any thing more than fair and reaſon- 
able to attribute it, in a great degree, to 
a ſenſe of their maſter's conſideration for 
their welfare, which has eſtabliſhed an im- 
preſſion of duty on their part, exciting an 
adequate return of gratitude ? 


The foregoing is an- inſtance of the be- 
' haviour of a certain tribe of plantation 
flayes in one of our ſugar colonies ;- ſlaves 

© Loma Who 
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who are yet uninſtructed in the principles 
of religion and morality, and yet remain- 
ing in their native ignorance, except ſo far 
as they may have acquired ſome diſtinctions 
from the attentions, which have been al- 
ready recited, of a benevolent and confider- 
ate maſter. In addition to this I may be 
permitted to intimate, by the way, from 
the conviction of my own, immediate ex- 


perience, that the gratitude and affection 


of negro. ſlaves toward their maſter, will 
increaſe in proportion to his care for their 
improvement and welfare. To ſupport, 
however, this principle ill farther, as well 
as to corroborate the preſent hypotheſis, I 


will proceed to mention certain inſtances of 
gratitude and rectitude of heart, ſelected 


from among negroes who are either free, or 
conſiderably improved in a ſtate of ſlavery; 
only. obſerving, leſt theſe inſtances ſhould 
appear to be but few and ſingular, that; 
on the one hand, I have not been ſufficient- 
ly diſengaged from other cares, to devote 
my time to more extenſive or particular 
inquiries ;, and on the other, that the num 
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ber of negroes who partake of civilization 
and liberty in our ſugar colonies is very 
ſmall in proportion to that of the ignorant 
and enſlaved: beſides, ſo ſeldom are the 
mental faculties of negroes cultivated in 
our ſugar colonies, and ſo much are they 
under the influence of their abje&t con- 
dition, and its conſequent vicious habits, 
that one inſtance of virtue among them 
ſhould, in candour, be admitted as equal 
to an hundred among thoſe, to whom free- 
dom is an inviolable birthright, and re- 
ligion and morality the regular and com- 
mon principles of education. 


The tragical fate of the African rivals 
and friends, with that of the object of their 
mutual affection, which are related at length 
in the Spectator, and remarked by Mr. 
Ramſay in his Eflay on the Treatment and 
Converſion of Slaves; and the no leſs tra- 
gical and affecting ſtory of Quaſhi (as re- 
lated by Mr. Ramſay in the ſame eſſay) 
though no particular proofs of gratitude, 
muſt yet be noticed as undeniable inſtances 
| | of 


14 1 


of that * delicacy of paſſion, which however 


unfortunate to its poſſeſſors, is an infallible 
criterion of complete humanity. But the 
character of Jose PH RACHEL as alſo de- 
ſcribed in the Eſſay on the Treatment and 
Converſion of Slaves, exhibits an unequi- 
yocal inſtance of negro gratitude. It now 
becomes my part to inſtance another JosE PR 


equally grateful with himſelf, 


Jos EFH HERBERT was formerly a ne- 


gro ſlave belonging to an aged lady of the 


iſland of Nevis; his fidelity and good be- 
haviour rendered him deſerving of his free- 
dom, and her circumſtances were ſo low and 
reduced as to render it neceſſary for her to 
provide for her future ſupport. She had 
no other means of making this proviſion 
than by ſetting her faithful ſlave at liberty, 
and depending upon him for her own 


* If Mr. Hume, who has written with much inge- 
nuity upon the delicacy of tafle ard paſſion, had been ac- 


quainted with theſe different inſtances of delicacy of paſſion ' 


in negroes, he would have found cauſe to have been 
doubtful at leaſt, of an opinion concerning them, which 
appears to haye been too haſtily formed, 


maintenance, 


— 
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maintenance. This ſhe accordingly did; 
and in ſo doing, ſhe has never been de- | 
ceived or diſappointed. He built her an 
houſe in the town of Charleſtown in the 
iſland of Nevis; and has ever fince con- 
tinued to ſerve her with the moſt dutiful 
and unremitting attention; even anticipat- 
ing her wants, and providing her with little 
delicacies, ſo far as the ſmall profits of 


his trade, which is that of a cooper, will 


enable him to purchaſe them. She is ſtill 
living, though very old and infirm, and he 
has never diminiſhed in his care and re- 


ſpect towards her. There are alſo ſimilar 


inſtances. of grateful behaviour among in- 
dividual negroes in that iſland, which, 
though leſs conſpicuous, would yet be 
ſufficient to prove to any unprejudiced 
mind, that a negro is not deficient in a ſenſe 
of gratitude, 


But it is not in our ſugar colonies, where 
there is ſo ſeldom any principled relation be- 
tween maſter and flave, or any eſſential 


benefit conferred by the former, that in- 
ſtances 


19 1 


ſtances of gratitude, attachment, and recti- 
tude among negroes, are to be frequently 
| expected. Theſe are ſuch as the maſter 
does not look for; and indeed he muſt be 
ſenſible, upon an impartial review of the 
preſent ſyſtem of ſlavery, that he has no 
title to claim' them. The following faQs 
are taken from a colony where flavery wears 
a milder and more beneficent aſpect; and 
they are offered not only as a proof of gra- 
titude in negro ſlaves, but alſo of integrity 
and fidelity :—a proof ſufficient as well to 
lead us to a juſt and favourable. concluſion 
in the negro's behalf fo far as concerns the 
quality of gratitude, as alſo to vindicate and 


confirm the truth of the preſent 3 
in general. 


* 


« Some years ago, three negroes, the 
** property of an inhabitant of the ifland 
% of Bermudas, were taken on board 


* a veſſel, which being detected in 


* ſome illicit trade, was captured by 
e the Portland ſhip of war. The veſ- 
17 al being condemned as a lawful prize, 
| © the 
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the negroes had alſo become liable to in- 
cur a fimilar ſentence ; but, though their 
owner had forfeited his own right to 


them as a property, yet the benevolent 


and equitable ſentiments of the com- 


mander of the Portland, would not ad- 


mit of a proceeding againſt the ſlaves, 
which appeared to him to be repugnant 
to every principle of humanity and juſ- 
tice. Perhaps he was well aware, that 
one of the moſt horrid and iniquitous 
evils of ſlavery is, that the moſt valuable 
and improved ſlave has not a right re- 
ſerved to him more than the moſt worth- 
leſs; that he is equally liable to be ſold, 
and to be ſeparated from his family, his 
little property, and his friends, for the 
misfortune or folly of his owner; and 
that he is frequently thus doomed to 
be the innocent victim of the impru- 
At all 
events, he took the neceſſary meaſures to 
prevent his captives from being ſold, 
and employed them immediately on 
board the Portland, where ſuch were 
their activity, ſkill, and good conduct, 
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te that they were ſoon diſtinguiſhed, and 


« indeed rewarded; a mark of merit which 
„ ought of itſelf to be ſufficient to raiſe 
* this now abject and degraded being, a 
*« negro ſlave, in the ſcale of our eſtima- 


« tion and opinion. They continued in 


% ſervice a conſiderable time, ſtill con- 
* ducting themſelves with equal propriety, 
« till at length the time approached for 
« the ſhip's return to England, and ſhe 
«© was refitted at Antigua for that purpoſe, 
« when their patron and benefactor ad- 
e dreſſed them to the following effect :— 
&« My lads, you have now been with me for 
« ſome time, and have uniformly conducted 
« yourſelves ſo much to my ſatisfaction, that 
% have reſolved to allow you your full 
« proportion of wages and of prize money, 
« which ſhall be paid until the preſent hour ; 
% but it is nevertheleſs. my wiſh that you 
* ſhould proceed with me in tbe ſhip to Eng- 
* land, by doing which you will not only ac- 
* guire a further profit to yourſelves, but 
« will alſo poſſeſs yourſelves of that freedom, 
% which you appear to be well deſerving. of. 
The negroes liſtened to his propoſal with 
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attention and reſpect, but did not heſi- 


tate a moment in adopting their reſolu- 
tion, They acknowledged the obligations 
they were under to his humanity and gene- 
rofity; but told him that they ſhould not think 
themſelves juſtified were they to forſake 4 
good maſter, whoſe ſupport in ſome meaſure 
depended upon their labour, and who relied 
upon their fidelity to return to him, and 
their honeſty to bring with them the money 
they had earned: they therefore requeſted 
permiſſion to go back to Bermudas, with 
the wages and prize money which had been 
beſtowed upon them, It is almoſt need- 
leſs to add, that the ſame upright and 
benevolent ſentiments, which had in- 
duced the Commander of the Portland 
to make an offer ſo evidently to their ad- 
vantage, would dictate to him to comply 
with a requeſt, founded upon prin- 
ciples ſo deſerving of admiration and 
applauſe.” 


The moral ſenſe has been well defined to 


be an impreſſion of the beauty and excellence 
of virtue, abſtracted from any conſideration 


to 
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to its conſequences. Where then has it been 
found to exiſt with more vigour and pu- 
rity than in the inſtance which has been juſt 
related, in which three of the African race, 
actuated by motives of duty, inſtantly de- 
termined to prefer a ſtate of ſlavery, and a 
ſurrender of gains, which they had acquired 
with labour and hazard, to the enjoyments 
of freedom and comparative opulence. But 
upon inquiry, it has been acknowledged by 
ſeveral native Bermudians, that inſtances of 
ſimilar integrity among negroes are not un- 
common in that colony. In Bermudas, it 
is frequently a practice with the proprietors 
of ſlaves bred to the ſea, to ſuffer them to 
hire themſelves upon any voyage which is 
agreeable to their own inclinations; and 
it is not unuſual for them to be abſent even 
for years, according to the employment 
which they happen to find in foreign ports, 
and faithfully to remit their wages to their 
maſters, who are under no ſuſpicions or 
apprehenſions of their deſerting them. The 
difference, however, between the flaves of 
Bermudas and thoſe of our ſugar colonies 
is at once palpable to the moſt ſuperficial 
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obſerver. The former, as may be diſcover- 
ed in their geſture, their looks, and their 
whole deportment, are an active, confident, 
and intelligent people, betraying none of 
thoſe ſqualid ſymptoms of dejection and 
deptavity, which are in general too viſible 
in the countenances and manners of the lat- 
ter. The male ſlaves in Bermudas are ei- 
ther ſkilful and laborious mechanicks, or 
hardy and expert ſeamen; and the females 
are no leſs ingenious, than honeſt and dili- 
gent in domeſtick employments; having 
given inſtances of Funcommon dexterity and 
nicety in many branches of houſehold ma- 
nufacture, and being frequently entruſted 
with the care of the proviſions and ſtores 
belonging to the family, The cauſes of 
ſo evident a diſtinction between the ſlaves 
of Bermudas and thoſe of the ſugar colonies, 
it is moſt probable are theſe :— In Ber- 
mudas the flave is not only the object of 


* A perſon whoſe veracity the author can depend upon, 
has informed him, that a negro houſemaid in Bermudas 
has pulled the cotton from the ſtalk, picked, carded, and 
ſpun it; and afterwards knitted it into a pair of mens 
ſtockings of ſuch delicate fineneſs and texture, that they 
could be drawn through a wedding ring. ch 
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the maſter's authority, but of his gfection 
alſo. In the ſugar colonies he is too gene- 
rally conſidered as the object of authority 
alone. In Bermudas, where the flave is 
regarded as a part of the family, the maſter 
conſiders himſelf as his patron and protector, 
as well as his proprietor. In the ſugar 
colonies, the maſter is accuſtomed to look 
upon himſelf as the proprietor only; and 
hence the ſlave being rarely regarded other- 
wiſe than as a property, almoſt every act of 
the maſter's, which conſults his benefit or 
convenience, is chiefly governed by a view 
to his preſervation, upon this narrow and 
contracted principle. Finally, in Bermu- 
das there are habits of religion, and of 
plainneſs and ſimplicity of manners, which 
reduce that immenſe diſtance between the 
maſter and ſlave fo remarkable in the ſugar 
colonies ; and bringing them both to wor- 
ſhip at the ſame temple, before the common 
Maker and all-bounteous Maſter of us all, 
remind them of the natural affinity between 
them: and hence that patriarchal relation 
has been eſtabliſhed in Bermudas, which, 
if ſlavery be admitted, ought invariably to 
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ſubſiſt between the maſter and his flave ;—a 
relation in which authority ſhould be con- 
trouled and ſoftened by fection x: the for- 
mer keeping the ſlave in ſufficient ſubordi- 
nation and dependence; and the latter pro- 
moting thoſe conſtant acts of kindneſs and 
beneficence on the part of the maſter, which 

will 


* have had ſeveral opportunities of obſerving how far 
this quality of affection towards ſlaves is ſufficient of itſelf 
to ſecure their attachment and fidelity, and to excite in 
them notions of duty and rectitude greater than can 
be entertained by thoſe, who are regarded with contempt, 


and treated with negle& and indifference ; but in parti- 


cular in the courſe of a late viſit to the Bahama iſlands, 
It is a characteriſtick of the old ſettlers among thoſe 
iſlands, who live in a ſtile of great ſimplicity, that they 
treat their ſlaves as if they were their children; as it is of 
their ſlayes in return, that they manifeſt the ſame attach- 
ment to their owners as they would to a parent. An in- 
ſtance of this kind made a ſtrong impreſſion upon me, 
on an interview at which I happened to be preſent at the 
iſland of Great Haneaga, between an old Bahamian, wha 
was cruiſing in queſt of ſhipwrecks (at once to profit by 
and relieve the diſtreſſes of his fellow creatures) and the 


crews of two veſſels which belonged to him. Theſe 


crews conſiſted chiefly of about fourteen or fifteen active, 
robuſt, animated and intelligent negroes, between whom 
and their old maſter there paſſed ſuch cordial congratula- 
tions and inquiries, as could not fail to make an impreſſion 
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will invariably produce their own good ef- 


fects upon the mind of any rational and ſuſ- 


ceptible being. 


It may, however, ſtill be urged that a 
ſenſe of ſelf-intereſt on the part of the pro- 
prietor in the ſugar colonies, will be ſuf- 
ficient to compenſate for other defects, and 
to ſecure good treatment to the ſlave : but 
to me it appears that the weakneſs of this 
argument has never been fully adverted 
to; for when we proceed to contemplate 
this ſenſe of ſelf-intereſt, in the manner 
in which it exiſts in different minds, we 
ſhall find that it is ſeldom capable of pro- 


upon any perſon diſpoſed to contemplate the beſt affec- 
tions of human nature, void of art and diſguiſe. He af- 
terwards enlarged to me upon the attachment and fidelity 
of ſeveral of them, in terms of the warmeſt eulogium. I 


muſt not omit to mention here an inſtance of negro do- 


cility and induſtry, which came under my obſervation at 
the iſland of Providence, one of the Bahama iſlands. At 
the houſe where I lodged, there was a negro girl of about 
eight or ten years old, who was learning to read and to 
work, and who did all the common buſineſs of the houſe, 


with an intelligence and alertneſs equal to that of any child 
of a white complexion. 
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ducing any meliorating effects, without 
the aſſiſtance of ſome ſuperior principles. 


In fact, it is one of the infirmities of our 
nature, and the cauſes of our miſery in 
this probationary ſtate of exiſtence, that, 


however we may be capable of diſcerning, 


we certainly do not always follow our 
true intereſt, A juſt ſenſe of ſelf-intereſt 
invariably purſued would lead to nothing 
but to virtue and to happineſs; but to ſup- 
poſe ſuch a purſuit, without any deviation 
from it, is to ſuppoſe a degree of perfection, 
which, though we may and ought to ſtrive 
for, in order to prepare ourſelves for a bet- 
ter world, we yet cannot attain in this. 
Without, however, proceeding to conſider 


ſelf-intereſt in this exalted ſenſe, or to give 


it any other definition than thoſe who aſſert 


its efficacy as a prevailing and controuling 


principle, would annex to it ; that is, con- 
ſidering it as an attachment to the accumu- 
lation and preſervation of property, it muſt 


be obſerved, that even this ſenſe of ſelf-in- 
tereſt is frequently ſuſpended, and over- 


whelmed by our other paſſions; nay, is 


often 
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often thwarted moſt by that very paſſion 
which means moſt to promote it. To ap- 
ply this to the preſent ſubje& : it is by no 
means uncommon in the Weſt Indies, to 
meet with a maſter of an avaricious and 
miſerly diſpoſition, who ſuffers his ſlaves to 
pine away in hunger and nakedneſs, and 
exacts more labour from them than their 
conſtitutions can bear, to the diminution 
of their numbers and ſtrength, and of 
courſe to the injury of that /e intereſt, 
which it is his principal aim to advance. 
With whom then is this /en/e of /e/f-intereſt 
to be diſcovered, exiſting ſo completely as to 
form a regular, orderly, and uncontroulable 
rule of conduct ? Is it with the generality of 
owners of ſlaves, who regard their intereſt, 
it is true; but who do not regard it further 
than as it is conducive to their gratifica- 
tion and enjoyment? Certainly not: for 
with characters of this deſcription, the ſenſe 
of ſelf-intereſt, according to that definition 
which has been already annexed to it, is 
only of temporary continuance, occupying 
the mind indeed in its turn like other paſ- 
ſions, but in its turn overborne and ſuſ- 
pended, 
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pended. How then is 7hzs ſenſe of ſelf-in- 


tereſt to ſecure good treatment and attention 


to the ſlave, when anger, averſion, diſguſt, 
diſappointment, or the purſuit of ſome pre- 
dominant pleaſure, have depoſed it and 
uſurped its ſtation in the mind? And that 
it is frequently thus depoſed is indubitable 
from the hiſtory of mankind throughout 
all ages; the gratification of thoſe evil 
paſſions to which human nature is prone, 
having univerſally prevailed; and being as 
univerſally inconſiſtent with his ſenſe of 
ſelf-intereſt. It is not likely, therefore, 
that a principle, which is ſo little to be 
depended upon in man's general conduct 
through life, ſhall be uniformly exerted 


towards thoſe who are immediately expoſed 


to our paſſions and our power: nor is any 
ſuch an abſurd conſequence ſupported by 
experience. At preſent the maſter poſſeſſes 
his ſlave, as he does every other ſpecies of 
property; all of which he is tenacious in- 
deed to retain, but which he holds ſubject 
to all the abuſes of capricious humour, and 
obnoxious to the change of every fluctuat- 
ing paſſion. This ſenſe of ſelf-intereſt then, 

which 
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which has been held out as a counterba- 
lance to the defects of that ſlavery which 
exiſts in our ſugar colonies, has no regular 
and general prevalency adequate to the con- 
troul and melioration of a ſyſtem, ſo narrow 
and contracted in its purpoſes; ſo liable 
to be abuſed; and ſo little limited in its 
authority. A proper degree of attention 
towards ſlaves can therefore only be expect- 
ed from thoſe, who are virtuous and con- 
ſiderate enough to. controul their authority 
over him by qualities of a more exalted and 
liberal tendency, Zhan an attachment to the 
accumulation and preſervation of property. 
Here then we are enabled, I conceive, 
to come to a fair and undeniable con- 
cluſion. That there is a ſyſtem of ſlavery 
eſtabliſhed in our ſugar colonies, in itſelf 
highly arbitrary and oppreſſive, and void 
of every moral relation between maſter 
and flave, is a fact which cannot be dif- 
puted by its warmeſt and hardieſt apolo- 
giſts. Indeed, they have already impliedly 
aſſented to it, by aſſerting that it is in a 
great meaſure, if not ſufficiently checked 
and controuled, by a certain ſenſe of /elf-= 
interęſt; 


2 . intereſt; or, in other words, an attachment 
1 3 to the accumulation and preſervation of pro- 
. perty; which, however, when duly con- 
1 ſidered, will be found either frequently 
1 to defeat its own purpoles, or to act too 
| N hy partially and too rarely to produce any me- 
| - f liotating effects, of conſequence enough to 
1 be noticed. When we proceed to conſider 
— the being, who is ſubjugated to this un- 
| * . principled authority; firſt, according to the 
1 moſt received and enlightened maxims of 
— ; theology ; and afterwards according to that 
1 propriety and rectitude of conduct, which 
2 he has exhibited in various inſtances; we 
— 38 have all the conviction which is neceſſary, 
' that he is endowed by his Creator with a 
1179 capacity for religious and moral improve- 
| 8 | ment, When we conſider him as an ig- 
= norant being, whoſe exiſtence we have 
1 taken into our hands, and devoted to la- 
1:3 bour for our advantages, we muſt be equal- 
118 ly convinced, that it is a duty which we 
18 owe to him, to our Creator, and to ſociety, 
1 to contribute, by all judicious methods, to 
17-8 his improvement and happineſs. Thoſe, 
1: XK I apprehend, are ſuch juſt deductions, 
5 that 
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that we may now go on to beſtow a few 
conſiderations upon the means by which 
ſo deſirable an object can be promoted or 
obtained. 


It is the effect of human philoſophy, 
that it inflates the ſoul with pride, and 
fills its votaries with high conceits of 
their own pre-eminence and ability. It 
is the principle of the Chriſtian religion, 
when rightly underſtood (and were it for 
this alone, it deſerves to be celebrated 
above all other ſyſtems) that it teaches ſuch 
a frail, imperfe& creature as man, a need- 
ful leſſon of ſelf humiliation—a diſpoſi- 
tion to frown with ſeverity upon his own 
faults, and to regard with compaſſion and 
tenderneſs the errors of his fellow-crea- 
tures. Now, ſomewhat of this virtue of 
humility is indiſpenſably requiſite, in the 
firſt inſtance, for the proprietor of ſlaves in 
our ſugar colonies, to enable him to de- 
ſcend from that pinnacle of power, which 
he has uſurped ; to regard with benevolent 
affections that abje& and forlorn being, a 
negro ſlave, who is now crouching at his 
« feet; 
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feet; to raiſe him up, and to take an in- 


tereſt in his temporal and future welfare. 


Could this mild and beneficent quality once 


find its way to the heart, the foul and mid- 
night miſt of vicious cuſtom and prejudice | 
would quickly diſſipate before it; and 
every proprietor, of common ſenſe and 
goodneſs of heart, would ſoon conceive 
ſome plan by which improvement might 
be communicated, and all needful authority 
ſtill upheld and preſerved. Until, how- 
ever, a more comprehenſive ſcheme of re- 
formation can be adopted, in which the 
legal powers of government and the good- 
will of individuals may be led to co-operate, 
the following is ſuggeſted with deference, 
as ſimple, operative, and unexpenſive. 


Let every reſident proprietor, who is 
« defirous of improving his ſlaves, be at the 
* pains to compoſe a ſtrict, but humane 
* and judicious code of plantation laws for 
4% their government; partaking of rewards 
* and puniſhments, in order to excite emu- 
* lation and enforce obedience. Let a 


© building be erected upon the plantation, 
* (which 
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(which may be done at an inconſider- 
able expenſe) and let it be ſet apart as 
the repoſitory of the laws, the tribunal 
of juſtice, and the ſeat of religious and 
moral inſtruction. Here let the proprie- 
tor make it a practice to attend regularly 
on the Sabbaths, and at particular feſti- 
vals; and after delivering a ſhort and 
eaſy diſcourſe of a religious and moral 
tendency, for the inſtruction of his 
ſlaves, let him make them acquainted 
with the laws by which they are to be 


governed, with the puniſhments which 
they will invariably incur for the com- 


miſſion of certain offences, and with the 


rewards which will accrue to them for 


certain inſtances of good behaviour. As 
to the expenſe of ſuch rewards, every 
perſon who is acquainted with a Weſt 
India plantation, knows how ealy it is 
to reward a deſerving ſlave without any 
ſenſible expenſe to the proprietor. The 
increaſe of the ſmall ſtock, which moſt 
proprietors raiſe for their tables, would 
eaſily afford the diſtribution of a fowl, a 
pig, or a kid at Chriſtmas, according to 
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the merits of thoſe who were entitled to 
claim them; and a gift of this nature 
would not only be regarded as a valuable 
treaſure by the ſlave, but would become 


ſtill more important from the conſider- 


*« ations upon which it was given. In 


ſhort, this engine of rewards, in ju- 
dicious hands, might be applied to a va- 


riety of excellent purpoſes upon a Weſt 
India eſtate. It might be employed to en- 
courage marriage and population; to re- 
ward honeſty and fidelity; to ſtimulate 
to a ſpirit of induſtry ; and to diſtinguiſh 
thoſe who were moſt attentive to in- 
ſtruction. It would alſo form ſo obvious 
a contraſt to needful and indiſpenſable 
puniſhments, that the advantages of good 
behaviour would become ſtriking and 
conſpicuous ; whereas, the only benefit 


- which the ſlave derives from regular at- 


tention to his duty, under his preſent 


condition, is the mere negative one of not 


incurring chaſtiſement. Theſe are only 
curſory hints; but upon the whole it 
cannot be doubted, that the gradual in- 
troduction of a ſyſtem ſomewhat ſimilar 
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«© to the foregoing, would ſoon diffuſe 
« jts meliorating qualities and effects. It 
« would at once promote the cauſe of re- 
« ligion and morality, ſo effential to the 
«« preſent and future happineſs of all men; 
“ —it would tend to eſtabliſh a principled 


« relation between the maſter and ſlave, 


« while it rather confirmed than diminiſh- 
e ed the proper authority of the former ;— 
« it would add to the ſafety of the colo- 


„ nies by ſecuring the ſlave's attachment; 


* and every rational impreſſion of religion 


e muſt induce us to believe that it would 


«© be followed with the: bleſſing of Pro- 
„ vidence.“ 


Already is the ſpirit of humanity towards 


Haves gradually diffuſing itſelf throughout 


our ſugar colonies, ſo far as reſpects lenity 
and moderation of puniſhment. Unhap- 
pily, however, the prejudices of the old 
ſyſtem ſtill fufficiently prevail, to cauſe 
every opinion which favours the flave's 
mental improvement and advancement, to 


be conſidered in general, as romantick and 
_ viſionary; and hence we may eafily con- 
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clude: how obdurate has been the work of 
prejudice, and of habit, when ſo natural an 
object as the improvement of human na- 
ture, the apparent end of human exiſtence, 


is deemed abſurd and impracticable. Vet, 
why ſhould not an experiment be tried 


from which no evil is likely to reſult, but 
which, on the contrary, promiſes to produce 
the moſt pleaſing and ſatisfactory effects? If 
ſlaves be but little improved by it, yet will 
not that maſter of them be in every ſenſe 
better and happier, who, looking down 
with complacency and benevolence, perhaps 
upon ſome hundreds of human - beings, the 
labours of whoſe exiſtence are devoted to 
his ſervice, can ſay: ©* I am endeavouring 
* to diſcharge my duty towards them, as 
% a man and a Chriſtian, I am not only 
* their maſter, but alſo their benefactor, 
«* their legiſlator, and inſtrutor?” Fur- 


ther, as there are few purſuits in which 


the mind engages, which do not leave ſome 
tincture of their qualities behind them, 
what advantages even of worldly intereſt 
would not reſult to the- proprietor, under 
the inculcation of thoſe religious and moral 
precepts, 
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precepts, which are calculated to wean the 
heart from luxury and diſſipation, and to 
cheriſh thoſe habits of frugality and in- 
duſtry, which are the ſureſt and the hap- 
pieſt means of wealth. In ſhort, on what- 
ever ſide we view the ſubje&, it is equally 
obvious that every rational attempt for the 
improvement of ſlaves, and the melioration 
of the ſyſtem of flavery, is pregnant with 
the moſt eſſential benefits. An unprincipled 
ſlavery, which has, in its own conſequences, 
hardened the hearts, and corrupted the un- 
derſtandings of its ſupporters ;—which has 
led to every thing that is irreligious, and to 
every thing that is immoral, — has hitherto 
been the ſcourge and the curſe of our ſugar 
colonies. From every meaſure tending to 
its reformation, we might anticipate the 
exertions of both publick and private vir- 
tue; the reform of thoſe abuſes and defects 
both in law and police, which now exiſt 
in the colonies; and a ſucceſsful ſtruggle 
againſt thoſe difficulties under which * 
are at 1 labouring. 
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In the mean time, it is incumbent upon 
the mother country to confider how much 
her Weſt India colonies require a foſtering 
hand. That they form one of the ſources 
-of her commerce, her wealth and her re- 
venue is indiſputable; and while they are 
adverted to as an object of her taxation, re- 
ſtriction, and reform, they ought in equity 
and ſound policy to be equally remembered 
as an object of her favours and accommo- 


dation. In particular, the mother country 


ought to take the lead, and to aſſiſt the 
ſugar colonies in every ſacrifice which hu- 
manity may require of them, for the melio- 
ration of the treatment of ſlaves; otherwiſe 
her regulations will be oppreſſive, and the 
principles of them diſgraceful and ſuſ- 
picious. Now, ſuch are the ſentiments 
which at preſent prevail in the Weſt Indies, 
that there are but few proprietors, who 
would not afford their ſlaves an ample allow- 
ance. of food; but there are no means of 
procuring it upon any tolerable terms, 
eſpecially among the ſmaller and leſs fer- 
tile iſlands: for no regular dependence can 


be * upon raiſing a ſufficient auxiliary 
ſtock 
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ment, whether an importation confined to 
the articles of Indian corn and peaſe only, 
from the American ſtates in their own 
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ſtock of ground proviſions; and importa- 
tions from the American ſtates in Britiſh 


bottoms, are both inadequate and too much 


enhanced in price to hold forth any other 
than a reſource precarious in itſelf, and be- 
yond meaſure, expenſive. Is it not there- 
fore worthy the conſideration of govern- 


$ 


bottoms, to the ſugar colonies; and the ex- 
portation by the ſame bottoms of the rum 
received 'in barter, be not a meaſure which 
ought to be adverted to at this juncture 


for the accommodation of the planter, and 


the eaſier and more ample ſuſtenance of 
ſlaves? The injury which our own navi- 
gation'might receive from ſo partial an en- 


croachment upon a trade, in which a great 
part of the ſeamen at preſent employed are 


negro ſlaves, would poſſibly be more than 


compenſated by the facility with which 


we ſhould obtain ſupplies of American ſea- 
men in caſe of future emergencies, if a 


ſyſtem of commerce, ſomewhat more libe- 


ral than the preſent, were eſtabliſhed be- 
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tween the two countries. But further, if 
upon a fair compariſon, the balance ſhould 
ſeem ſome what againſt us, ſurely political 
ſyſtems are not ſo delicate in their texture 
as to admit of no ſacrifice to what is right, 


and what is equitable ; and in chis inſtance 
is it not incumbent upon the mother coun- 


try to ſubmit to one, in order to manifeſt 
that humanity towards ſlaves, the obſervance: 
of which is ſo ſtrongly and n 11 
manded from their — 

If, however, the ſpirit of 'our navigation 
acts ſhould be thought liable to danger, un- 
der the ſufferance of ſuch a commerce as this, 
there is yet another, though a leſs operative 
and remedial plan, for the relief of the ſu- 
gar colonies; which would require only a 
partial ſacrifice of revenue, to the- intereſts 
and claims of humanity ;—a ſacrifice too, 
which would be amply counterbalanced, by 
its cauſing almoſt a monopoly to Great-Bri- 
tain, of the ſupplies of her Weſt-India iſlands, 
It is well known that the article of rum forms 
no inconſiderable part of the produce of a 
ſugar plantation. It is indeed upon this 
article 
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E 
article that a great number ot ſugar planters 
depend, for the purchaſe of proviſions for 
their ſlaves, as well as of other contingent 
ſupplies; but the proceſs of making it being 
tedious, uncertain and expenſive, it will not 


in the Leeward-Iſlands repay the planter for 


labour and charges (although the ſtrength of 
the ſpirit there is inferior to that of- Jamaica) 
unleſs it yield him a neat price of 18d ſter- 
ling per gallon. At about this medium he 
frequently delivers it to the merchant in the 
colonies, in payment for ſupplies he has 
purchaſed; but as the merchant always re- 
ceives it with reluctance, knowing that he 
in general incurs a loſs of nearly 20 per cent. 
upon it, before he can realize it in money, 
he charges a proportionate price for the com- 
modities he has ſold to the planter. Indeed 
it often happens, that the merchant refuſes 
to deal for it: —at all events, it is an unde- 
niable fact, that there is, at leaſt, an average 
difference of 20 per cent. between the price 
of articles purchaſed with money, or bills of 
exchange, and thoſe purchaſed with rum; 
which difference is againſt the latter. Here 
then is indiſputably an heavy, additional ex- 
4 penſe 
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penſe of 20 per cent. to the planter, in pur-. 
chaſing proviſions for his ſlaves, and other 


' occaſional ſupplies, owing to the loſs which 
muſt ever be anticipated upon the article 


which is paid to the merchant. But if the 
duties upon this article in England were ſo 
far lowered, as to open a market for it, in 
which, after all deductions for freight, in- 
ſurance, leakage, and other incidental charges, 
it would promiſe to neat a price, equal to 
what it bears in the Weſt-Indies, the ſugar 
colonies would be proportionably relieved ; 
the merchant would be glad to receive an 
article, by which he could effect his remit- 
tances, and the neceſſitous, or embarraſſed 
proprietor, whoſe cuſtom is, often rejected 
becauſe he has not the command of. money, 
or bills of exchange, and who thence is fre- 
quently. compelled to contract his ſlaves al- 
lowance, ſorely againſt his inclination, 
would then be enabled to procure them food 
upon equal and advantageous terms. Larger 
quantities of proviſions and ſtores would be 
imported into the colonies from the mother 
country, when a new and obvious article of 
remittance could be returned to pay for 
them; 
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3 1 
them; Britiſh navigation would be eſſential- 
ly. benefited. and extended, ,in acquiring a 
conſiderable addition of freights, both out- 
ward and homeward for our ſhipping; and 
the grand object of humanity towards ſlaves 
would be greatly promoted, by the proprie- 
tors being enabled to ſupply them with food, 
more eaſily and plentifully, than he has tho 
means of dans at preſent. 

— nord 16, 1 8 to a * 
e adminiſtration, upon a diſtinct 
branch of this ſubject. An opinion ſeems 
generally to have gone forth, that the wealth 
of our Weſt- India ſettlements is equal to the 
toleration of any impoſts; but it will be- 
come thoſe who preſide at the helm of pub- 
lick affairs, to beware how they judge of 
their preſent ſtate through a falſe medium. 
That ſtate is not to be diſcovered in the ele- 
gant luxury, in which a very inferior num- 
ber of proprietors, of conſiderable fortunes 
and poſſeſſions, indulge themſelves in the 
mother country; but in the diſtreſſes and 
the difficulties, with which proprietors reſi- 
dent in the Weſt-Indies, of ſmall eſtates, 


and 


741 
and mediocrity of circumſtances, are obliged 
to contend: and as it is in characters of this 
latter deſcription, that the eſſence of colo- 
nial perfection conſiſts, from their conſtant 
preſence in the colonies, and contribution to 
their population and ſecurity; — ſo in juſtice 
and in policy, they ought to become the : 
objects of every poſſible encouragement froth 
the parent ſtate. Every tax ſhould be lighten- 
ed, and every reſtriftion relaxed, which bear 
hard upon their intereſt, and often combine 
with accidental calamities, to force them af- 
ter years of painful and fruitleſs exertion, to 
ſurrender their properties into the hands of a 
mortgagee, or to fell them for half their 
value, to ſome rich and avaricious neighbour. 
Hence they are frequently obliged, in the 
evening of life, to go in queſt of a new field 
for their induſtry, in more favoured colo- 
nies, under foreign governments; to the di- 
minution of the population and ſafety of our 
own, and to the loſs of the parent ſtate. 
Further, it is to the proprietors refident in 
the Weſt-Indies, who live among their 
ſlaves, and are daily made ſenfible of their 
wants and neceſſities, that we muſt in a great 
meaſure, 
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meaſure, look for the melioration of the 
ſlave's condition; and for the eſtabliſhment 
of that PATRIARCHAL PRINCIPLE, which 
would tend to counteract and to leflen the 
evil of ſlavery itſelf, the exiſtence of which 
muſt; nevertheleſs be regretted by every 
—— and W * 

„e at 4 diſcuſſion of Navery i in 
the abſtract, ta men of more" leiſure and 
| ability, all that I here contend for is the 
improvement of the: flave's condition, as he is 
at preſent fituated in the colomes; and that, 
upon the fulleſt conviction that it is com- 
paratively as practicable in execution, as 
it is an indiſpenſable duty, which we owe 
both to God and mankind, to commence 
the undertaking in earneſt. To make him 
a religious and moral being; and to con- 
tribute to his eaſe and comfort, are the 
gradual and rational meaſures to higher and 
more important advantages; and as it is 
but upon the effects of ſuch meaſures, that 
our future expectations can be built, we 
ſhould not loſe fight of a taſk which calls 
loudly for our immediate attention; to pur- 
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ſue a diſtant good, which ſo much de- 
pends upon the performance of it. He, 
whoſe exertions in this cauſe, have con- 
tributed to bring his venerable hairs pre- 
maturely to the grave, was fully ſenſible 
of this, as it appears by his writings upon 
the ſubject, and conſidered the emancipation 


of the ſlaves in the ſugar colonies, however 


ardently to be wiſhed for by every friend 
to human nature, yet as an event only to 
be looked forward to, at ſome diſtant period 
of time, ſubſequent to improvement and re- 
formation. To him humanity owes much; 


much his friends, who had eſtimated, and 


who knew his worth. And moſt cheerfully 
do I now ſtep forward, to dedicate this 
little work to the memory of a man, whoſe 
general probity and purity of life and man- 
ners, are written in too indelible characters, 
to be ſullied by that malignant cenſure, 
which will now perhaps be filent and be 
ſatisfied. 


% The Rev. James Ramſfa y. 
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* On Belief in God. 


HAVE called you here together this 
Chriſtmas-day; becauſe, after giving you 
what little I can afford to give, I think it 
a very proper time to teach you what will 


be of much more uſe to you, if you mind 


what I ſay to you. By this, I mean that 


I am going to tell you what is good for 


yourſelves to do, that you may be happy 1n 
your way of life, as ſlaves, and look up to 
God Almighty to bleſs you, and lead you 
to happineſs alſo in the next world, which 

e will certainly do, if you try to behave 
as you ought to do in this. | 


But 
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But moſt of you negroest hink very little 
about God; and indeed ſo long as nobody 


takes the pains to let you know any thing 


about him, you are not ſo much to be blamed 
for the bad things you do. I have thought 
a great deal upon this matter; and as I be- 
lieve that God will look to me as your 
maſter, to try to make you good, to fear 
him, and to love him, 1 will therefore 
let you know of him, and of what is right, 
all that I know myſelf. If after this, there 
are any of you who will yet continug in 


your bad ways, I have done my duty; and 


God will no longer look to me concerning 
you, I muſt then puniſh and correct you 
for your badneſs ; and what is much worſe, 
and dreadful to be thought of, God Al- 
mighty will alſo puniſh you for it, both 
in this world, and when you go into ano- 
ther, which you muſt do after you die. 


But perhaps you may ay, « How do 
«© we know that there is a God?“ To this 


I anſwer that, if you think of it, you will“ 


know it for the ſame reaſon that I do. When 
I look 
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I took about me, and ſee ſo much land ind: 


ſea, ſo many men and women, horſes, cattle, 


fowls, birds, fiſh,” and every thing that we 
can want :—When I fee the ſun riſe in 
the morning, and after warming and giv- 
ing light to one part of the world in 
the day, go round every night to do the 
ſame- to the other. When after that, I ſee 
all the ſtars come out, and the moon, when 
her turn comes round, to give us as much 
light as we want in the night: —I know 


that all theſe things could not come of 
themſelves, and do what we ſee them do 
every day and every night; and therefore 


I know that they are made, and kept in 
order, and directed to move as they do, by 
ſome great Being who had power to make 
them, and has equal power to order them 
as he pleaſes. 

It is this great Being whom we call 
GOD. It is He who has made, and who 


orders all things. From what he has done, 


we believe that he is able to do every 
thing, and to look into every thing under 


3 
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him; and that he does look into every thing, 
even into your hearts and mine, to ſee if we 
are doing bad or good. We believe him to be 
all goodneſs i in himſelf, becauſe of the good- 
' neſs of every thing which he has made, 
and of the happineſs which he makes us all 
feel when we do good; and as he is all 
goodneſs in, himſelf, ſo he loves nothing 
but goodneſs in others z and as he knows 
every thing that we do, even what we 
think upon when we are ſhut up in our 
chambers in the darkeſt night, ſo he will 
uſe us according as we deſerve. If we do 
good, he will find a way to do good to us 
by. ſome means or other; either by giving 
us what good things we may want, or by 
making us happy and pleaſed in our- 
ſelves: and beſides that, if we live in ſuch 
a manner as pleaſes him, doing as much 
good as we can ſo long as we live, and 
wait. with .patience till it ſhall pleaſe him 
that we ſhould die; after our deaths he will 
carry us to a better world than this is, 
where he will make us happy for ever. Os 
the other hand, x we do bad, and will not 
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leave off our badneſs and « come cocks; 0 
will always find ſome way or other to 


puniſh us in this life, by making us eſe 
in ourſelves, and by making every thing 
that is bad to happen to us; and after our 
deaths, he will puniſh us tilt worſe for 
our wickedneſs. 


This is what we ought to believe of 
God, and I hope you will all of you think 
well of it, and from what I have now 
told you, that you will kneel down at your 
bed ſides every night when you go to bed, 


and every morning when you get up, and 
pray to God to bleſs you, and to make you 


' good, and to wath all badneſs away from 


your hearts, 


I hope you will make a proper uſe of 
what I have now faid to you, and at ano- 


| ther time I will tell you more. 4 have 


only one thing further to ſay to you at 
preſent. This is Chriſtmas time, why it 
is called fo, I mean (with God's blef- 
fing) to tell you ſome other timo. All 
944 | —_— I will 
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I will now ſay about it is this; that as I 
dare ſay you all wiſh to be merry and 
happy, I wiſh to ſee you ſo, and will do 
every thing I can to make you ſo. But I 
with to ſee you behave in ſuch a manner as 
that you may be merry and happy, without 
doing any harm to yourſelves or any body 
elſe. Therefore remember, not to eat, or 
drink more than will do you good, as that 
will only make you ſick, and uneaſy to 
yourſelves ; and by all means to take care to 
keep from drunkenneſs, as that will not only 
make you ſick, but will alſo lead you into 
quarrels and diſputes, which will oblige me 
to puniſh you, which I ſhall, at all times, 
be ſorry for, but particularly at this time. 


DISCOURSE ill. 


"The Su bj ft of a Belief in God continued. 


I HOPE you 'haye all thought well 
upon what I told you at Chriſtmas, of the 
great power and goodneſs of God, and how 
N 4 he 


1 

he ſees every thing that we do; and that 
you have fince prayed to him, and tried'to 
pleaſe him by being good. I promiſed at 
that time to tell you more of him, and of 
what is right, which promiſe I am now 
going to, keep; therefore I beg you will 
liſten and mind what I have to ſay to you. 


No perſons can be good till they have 
brought themſelves to believe in God, who 
is the Father of all goodneſs ; and no per- 
ſons can believe properly in him, without 
they think often of the great things he 
has done, and is continually doing. It 
was for this reaſon that I firſt told you of 
the world, and all that is in it; of the ſun, 
the moon, and the ſtars, and how they al- 
ways keep in the ſame order, and move in 
the ſame manner: all which you can ſee 
as well as myſelf, and if you uſe yourſelves 
to think upon them as you ought to do, 
you will then have full reaſon to believe 
What I have already told you, that they 
are made by God, and kept in order by 
him. But I will tell you ſomething more 
of theſe things, to ſhew you more of the 
F. 3 great 
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great power of God, that you may the 


better believe in him; after which, I ſhall 
try to ſhew you what good actions will 
be pleaſing to him, and make e e 


happy. 


Au the people in the world, who have 
thought as they ought to do upon what 


they ſee and know, and particularly upon 


the order of the ſun, moon, and ſtars, 
which continually go about giving light 
to the warld and warming it, have faid and 
believed that theſe things muſt have been 
made and directed by a great God, who is 
all Power, and Wiſdom, and Goodneſs; but 
2 long time paſſed before the ſhape and 
bigneſs of this world was found out, and 
of the ſun, the moon, and the ſtars ; yet 
ſome very wiſe men, by thinking a great 
deal upon them, were ſuffered by God Al- 
mighty to find them out at laſt, and per- 
haps. brought into the world for that pur- 
poſe, that men might know his great 
power and goodneſs, and have no excuſe 
for being wicked. Theſe wile men have 
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found out that this world is a vreat: round 
globe, hanging in the air, and is near 
eight thouſand miles through; | that the 
ſun, which is commonly looked upon as 
a ball of light or fire, of no very great 
ſize, is more than ninety times as big as 
this whole world. They have alſo found 
out, that all the ſtars which we ſee, and 
which many look upon as nothing more 
than as ſo many ſparks of fire or light, 
are ſo many worlds, and ſuns and moons, 
| ſuch as our world, our ſun, and moon; 
and it is very likely that there are cer- 
tain creatures, whom God hath made to 
live in thoſe worlds, as he hath made our- 
ſelves and what we ee, to live in this. I 
do not mention theſe things to you that 
you may trouble yourſelves to think how 
God hath been able to make them; 
for that none of us can tell, and in- 
deed have nothing to do with. It us 
enough that we know that theſe things 
are ſo, that we may wonder at his great 
power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, and believe 
the more in him, and what he can do; and 
T have told you of them for this purpoſe ; 
F * in 
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in hopes that if I can once bring you to be- 
lieve properly in God as you ought to do, 
you will try to do what pleaſes him, 


We muſt come now to think particular- | 
ly of what pleaſes him. And firſt we may 
plainly ſee, from the wondrous works of * 
| his hands, from his great power in making | 4 
4 g them his wiſdom in ordering them and | 
directing them—and his goodneſs in pre- 
ſerving and keeping them, ſo that the crea- 
tures he hath made may conſtantly have the 
uſe of them: — that he can love nothing but 
what is good, and muſt hate all manner of 
wickedneſs; and, according to what I have 
before told you, as from the great power he 
has already ſhewn, we may be ſure he is 
able to look into every thing, ſo we may 
be ſure he will reward or puniſh us as we 
deſerve: for though he is merciful and 
good, yet he will do juſtice too, or elſe there 
would be no difference between the people 
who are good, and thoſe who are bad, if 
the good were not to be his favourites, and 
the bad were . to go without pu- 
niſhment. 
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niſhment. It therefore is the duty of us 
all to try to know all manner of goodneſs, 
and to follow it; and to hate all manner of 
wickedneſs, and to keep ourſelves from do- 
ing it, e BY. 

Now, to believe in God, which 1 have 
told you to do, is the beginning of all good- 
neſs; without this no perſon can be good; 

becauſe their goodneſs will have nothing 
to depend upon, and nothing to look for- 
ward to, to bleſs and reward it; and ſo are 
we made that, if we did not think our 
goodneſs would bring ſome good to our- 
ſelves, even the beſt among us would be 
to apt to do juſt what he liked, whether 
it was right or not: whereas, in looking up 
to God, who is the Father of all goodneſs, 
and who will be as a kind father to us all 
if we truſt in him, and try to pleaſe him, 
the beginning of our goodneſs # fixed as it 
were upon a rock, and cannot be ſhaken. 
We know that he is able, and loves, to do 
good to us, if we try to pleaſe him; and 
as he is the Father and Maker of us all, ſo 
f | 2D the 
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the firſt good thing we can do to pleaſe 
him is to fear him, to love him, and to place 
our dependance upon him above all things, 
becauſe he has a right to, it. The firſt 

thing therefore that we ought to think 
upon, in order to be good, is to pray to 
So to make us ſo; for all goodneſs; pro- 
ceeds from him. Let me therefore once 
more tell you not to forget to pray to him, 
with a good heart, every morning and even- 
ing for this purpoſe, and to try to keep 
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| | | from doing any thing. which you * 
1 | to be bad. 
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| On "TY to others as we wiſh them 70 45 7 
| our ſelves. 


AS the firſt ſep to poodnels; you will 
remember how I have told you to believe 
in God, to fear him, to love him, to depend 
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| yu him, * to pray to him to make you 

| good, 
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e But this is not all; for though be- 
lieying. in God, and praying to him, are 
the beginning of what goodneſs is in us, yet 
we are not to think that to believe in him, 
and to pray to him, without trying our- 
ſelves to do any other good thing, will 
either bring his bleffing upon us, or make 
us good. No: God will look for fomething 
elſe beſides theſe, from them who with for 
his favour and care. He will expect that 
we will not only pray to him, but will 
| alſo do every thing elſe that is right, ſo fat 
as we know and have learnt it. I will 
therefore now go on to tell you how to be 
good in all that you have to do with every 
perſon whatſoeyer.. This is a very great 
matter to be thought of; and therefore I 
beg you will mind what I have to ſay to 
you upon it. Indeed you muſt plainly fee 
as well as myſelf, that none of us can be 
truly good, without we ſhew that goodneſs 
towards our fellow creatures, with whom 


God e has * us to live in this 
world, 


Now, 
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Now, as to what this goodneſs is, there 
is no difference between the maſter and the 
fave in this reſpect. There is indeed a dif- 
ference in our ſtations of life but the ſame 
God made us both; and I truly believe made 


us both alike able to become good and happy. 


Now, the way to goodneſs and happineſs 
is juſt the ſame for you as for me; and it is 


very eaſily found out, if you will but think 


at all upon it. Joined to that other part 
of your duty to God, which TI have already 
told you of, it is only this: © To do to 
every body as you would wiſh every body 
to do unto you“, if you try to follow theſe 
| few plain words, God will bleſs you. You 


will do as much good as you can, and as 


little harm as poflible; becauſe you know 
that you wiſh every body to do good to 


you, and not to do you harm. Suppoſe for 


inſtance, you -ſhould not be honeſt, and 
from any bad ways you have got, ſhould. 


* Though the author thought it incumbent an him to 
begin early to impreſs upon the minds of his hearers the 
grand comprehenſive rule of the Meſſiah's morality, he 
© thought it too early to treat of the ſacred ſource from 
whence it n 


think 


„ 
think of thieving, and taking away any 
thing that did not belong to you; only 
aſk yourſelves, how you would like any 
body to come and ſteal any thing of yours. 
Your conſcience immediately 'tells you, 
«© Not at all;” why then you muſt know 
that it is wrong to do fo; and if you do 
it, you may be aſſured that God will pu- 
niſh you for it one way or other. Suppoſe 
again, from any badneſs in your heart, you 
ſhould be going to tell lies upon any body, 


by which you may get them puniſhed un- 


juſtly, or hurt in ſome other manner; 
only aſk yourſelves how you would like to 
be ſerved ſo, and your conſcience will tell 
it is a very bad thing, and that you ought 
not to do it. Suppoſe again that any poor 
perſon—we will ſay a poor negro—( who 
was hungry and dry, and had nothing to 
buy him any victuals) was to come to you, 


and you could afford to give him ſomething, 


but would not do it out of covetouſneſs; 
only aſk yourſelves how cruel you would 
think it in any fellow ſervant or flave to 
deny you a morſel of victuals, or a trifle to 


buy 


„ | 
buy it with; and your conſcience will tell 
you that you ought to open your heart to 


the poot, and them that are in want, as 
far as you can afford to do it. This indeed 
is a part of what we call charity, and is 
what we muſt always think ourſelves bound 
to do, as much as lies in our power; for 
God is pleaſed to ſee us charitable, and will 
forgive a number of our faults for it. 


But to go on with what I am telling you 
1 about: Of doing to every body as you 
14 would wiſh them to do unto you. When 


ever you are going to do any thing that you 

think there can be any harm in, always aſk | 
yourſelves how you would like to be ſerved 
_\_ ſo by any other perſon. And if it would 

not pleaſe you to have it done to you, you 

Y muſt be ſure and not do it to others: for 

this reaſon, though any perſon ſhould be 

bad to you, ſhould ſteal from you, or tell 

5 any lies on you, or do you any other bad 

4 thing, yet you are not to do any badneſs to 
1 them in return; for ſuppoſing you had 
| a. „„ |: [44202 4 nd 
| ü 
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wronged any body yourſelf, yet you would 
not like to be wronged again, though you 
would deſerve it. All you ought to do is 
to try and forgive them as much as you can, 
(in hopes that God will forgive you for your 
faults) and keep away from them as much 
as poſſible, and have nothing to do with 


Il will ſuppoſe yet another thing. I will 
ſuppoſe that you may have a bad maſter, 
who treats you ill, who does not feed you, 
clothe you, or take care of you; which 
however I hope is not-your caſe at preſent ; 


yet if you would wiſh to pleaſe God, 


you ought to bear all this patiently. You 
ought not to diſobey his orders, to ſteal 
from him, to tell him lies, to run away 
from him, or to do any other bad thing to- 
wards him; but you ought rather to try to 
turn his heart to you, and to make him 
love you, by doing all you can for him. For 
ſuppoſe any one of you was a maſter and had 
a ſlave, and was a bad maſter to that ſlave, 
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yet you would not like that ſlave to be bad 
to you: and as I have already told you ſo, to 
do good, and to pleaſe God, and to make 
him bleſs us, we are to do to others as 

we wiſh them to do us—not as they may do 
to us. If then a ſlave is not to behave 
badly to a bad maſter, I hardly need to tell 
you your duty to a good one. If you have 
a maſter who feeds you, who clothes you, 
who takes care of you when you are ſick, 
and endeavours to make you good and hap- 
py, you muſt know that you will be doubly 
bad, if you are not honeſt and true to him; 
if you do not mind his buſineſs, and if 
you ever run away from him. However 
do not think I tell you this'for any good 
that you are to do to myſelf, any farther 
than as it will be good for you to do fo to 
any maſter. No: I have but one end itt 
all theſe things that I tell you; that is to 
lead you to goodneſs, that \God may look 
upon you in his mercy and make you 


happy. 


Remember then what I have told you, 
and do not let it go out of your minds. 
Believe 
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Believe in God and pray to him to blefs 
"you and to make you good. Be honeſt ih 
all your dealings. Tell nothing but the 
truth, and make no ſtotĩes againſt any body. 
Give what you can afford to your poor fel- 
low creature, who may be in want. Do 
good even to thoſe who may do bad to you; 
always keeping theſe few plain words in 
your Hearts, that, if we would be good, and 
pleaſe” God, we miift not only believe in 
Him, fear him, love him ant pray to him; 
but muſt alſo Do to e ay” we with 
1 Aer to do to e ine 
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- I HAV E already told you a great many 
good things, which you muſt do, if you 1 
wiſh to be happy, and to pleaſe God, and | 4 
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. make * bleſs you. I hope you will keep 
—_— them in your minds, and try to do what you 
—_— \ have been told, as much as lies in your 
; = power; becauſe if you will not do good, 
_— now you are told it, you may be aſſured, 
=_ God will puniſh you; and when God becomes 
a... | the puniſher, he puniſhes worſe than I am 
PR s able to tell you: and therefore you. ought 
_ | always to be greatly afraid how you do any 
* ting to make him angry with you; for 
God will not puniſ you as a man puniſhes 
| vou. When you do any badneſs, and your 


2 —— 


ö maſter puniſhes you, it is ſoon over; and 

| many of you are too apt to forget it in a 

£ few days afterwards. But God puniſhes 

[4 ; 2D TS bad people, one way or other, as long ks 
—_— they live; and if they do not leave off their 4 
x 1 badneſs * and come good, will puniſh I 
1 : them worſe than they can think of after ; 
1 5 they die. You may perhaps indeed wonder 
| | | how God is to puniſh you after you die; f 
N „ The author has uſed the word badneſi, the phraſe | 

0 come good, and ſeveral others, as being moſt agreeable to N 

| tte dialect of his auditors, and conſequently moſt intelli- 4 
2 gible to them. . q 
| 5 | for 1 
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for I am afraid many of you think that 


when you die every thing is at end with 


you; but if - you do, you think what is 
very wrong; and what may lead you to a great 
deal of harm and wiekedneſs. It is true, 

your body muſt die and crumble into duſt, 
when it pleaſes God to call you from this 
world But then your foul, hich makes 


your body t to move, and do as it does While 
you ate alive, Aol o into ahother world 


all Jive "for er. ne one's ſoul "16 


what” we call one's ſelf; and only think” 
how 4 fad : a thing g it will be to us, when 
God calls, us into another world, if we 
ſhould go. before bim ſtained and ſpot-, 
ted with, all manner of wickedneſs ;—before 
him, "who being all goodneſs himſelf, can 
love nothing but goodnels ; ; and who hating 


every thing that is wicked, will put forth 


his dreadful anger and puniſh it. On the 
other hand, think how happy we ſhall be 
if we have done all thoſe good things that 
will pleaſe him in this world, and can go 
before him with Gu Is full of that goodneſs 
which he loves, to receive his bleſſing and 
8 2 be 
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be made happy for ever. And never for- 
get that God takes notice of every thing 
we do, whether good or bad. His great 
power, by which he made the world, the. 
ſun, the moon, the ſtars, and every thing 
I, have told you of, makes him able to look 
into every thing he has, made. There ig 
nothing can be hid from him; and though 
you may impoſe upon men by telling what. 


is falſe to them, yet God. . it and MW; 
puniſh. it. It is of no uſe to go into 


ſt W 
darke corner that erer Was, where 5 


think nobod „ can ſee, to do any thing tha h. 

is wicked, or the eye of God i is upon 5 
every. where, alike : : and it is the gteateſt 
happineſs to them that are good that i it 18 
ſo; for God takes notice of all the good- 
neſs they do, and will bleſs them for it, as 
ſurely: as hen will puniſh bad People for their 
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wickedneſs, 
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Now I "have already told you, as well 28 
1 can, how to be good. Firſt, to pray to 
God to make you ſo, and then to try to do 
all other good things which I haye told you 


of; but when you Pay, to God, mind how 
you 


1 
you do it; do not think that faying a few 
words in a hurry, without thinking of what 
you are about, will be pleaſing to him. No: 
Lou muſt think well of what you are do- 

ing when you pray to God. You: muſt try 
to put all other thoughts out of your head, 
and give yourſelf up at that time to God 
alone! You muſt then kneel down to him 
anl pray to him flowly and ſeriouſly to look 
upon you in his mercy; to forgive you for 
the faults: you have done, to waſh away all 
badneſs from your hearts, and to bleſs 
you and make you goòbd; and in the ſane 
manner you muſt thank him for all the 
good he hath done to you. Vou muſt not 
alk him for every thing you may wiſh for, 
but aſk him to make you good; far he only 
knows: what is beſt for you to have; and 
whether he gives, or takes away, we muft 
be ſatisfied: that it is for r e and wait 
* hes Wan his eſe: fs od 0) nid 


There ie you! 1 thing * I dhe 
to tell you; God did not make men 
. women to mix together in the fame} 
205 G3 | manner 
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manner as cattle, and other creatures; but 
to live decently with one another, and if 
they have children, to take care of them 

between them ;' therefore you may ſee from 
this, that for any man to have more than 
one woman, or any woman to have more 
than one man, is a wicked thing, and is 
not pleaſing to God; and if a man and wo- 


man live together, it is their duty to be 


conſtant to each other, and not to go to 
other people; for if they do, it is a wicked 
thing, which God: will ſurely take notice 
of. This is What I have to ſay upon this 
matter to you that are grown up. As for 
you who are ſo young that you ought not 


to have any thing to do with theſe: mate: 


ters; it is your duty to keep yourſelves 
from them until you grow up to be 


men and women; and therefore IL ſhall 


not only puniſh you, but what is a terrible 
thing to be thought of, God will ̃ puniſh, 
you if you ſuffer any perſon to entice you 
with money, or in any other manner to 
uſe any freedoms with you. If I find you 


in any badnels of this kind, I certainly ſhall 
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not ſuffer you to live in my family, but 


ſhall ſend you away ſomewhere or other; 


whereas, if you behave as you ought to de, 
modeſtly and decently, and have nothing 
to do with any wickedneſs of this ſort, 1 


mall take care, as far as lies in my power, 


that you ſhall be properly provided for ac- 
cording to your ages and ſtations. I tell 
you this in time, that you may not get into 
wickedneſs, and be miſerable all your lives 


afterwards. It is an eaſy thing for every 
body to keep out of wickedneſs, if they will 
not liſten to it at firſt; or even if they have 
done any thing wrong, to take care and 
leave it off before they go too far: for God 


will forgive them who are ſorry for the 


wickedneſs they have done, if they leave it 


off, and live as they ought to do afterwards. 
But we are not to try God's mercy and good 
neſs ſo far as ta do bad things, becauſe we 
hope that he will forgive us; for this is 
like impoſing upon his goodneſs, and mak - 
make us wicked, inſtead of 
making us better, which we muſt eaſily 


= that God will not ſuffer ; therefore, 
Nölle 1 when 
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when people are told what is good and 


pleaſes God, they muſt know that it is their 
duty to try to become better and better, 


and to keep away from wickedneſs inſtead. 


of doing it; and if for want of knowing, 


or thinking as they ought, they ſhould do 


any thing wrong; if they are truly ſorry 
for it, and take care not to do it again, they 
may then hope for God's forgiveneſs. 
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2 H AVE. WR told you, in as mort 
and plain a way as I can, what is good and 
right for you to do, that you may live con- 
tented in this world, and expect to be. 
happy in the next. I hope you all un- 
derſtand what L have faid to you; and that 


ſince I have been: telling you about what is 


__ and right, you hate been trying ta 
follow 
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follow it, 4 to do as 1 have deſired you 
for your own good and happineſs : : for if 
you know theſe things, and will not. do 
them, remember, God will no longer look 
to me concerning you (for I have done my 


part in telling you what is good and right) 


but he will look to yourſelves for your 
wicked doings, and will bring his dread- 
ful anger upon you to puniſh you worſe 
thin I can fpeak of, at a time when per- 
haps you little think of it. I however 


ſhall not leave off with you here; but as 


Sunday is a day which ought to be particu- 


larly ſet apart to think of thefe things, as 
often as I can on that day, I ſhall put you 


in mind of your duty to God, to every body, 
and to yourſelves. But firſt, as it js pro- 
per that 1 ſhould know it you underſtand 


what I have already told you, and if it has 
been of any uſe to lead you to goodneſs; 
I am going to aſk you a few queſtions, | 
which you are to anſwer as well as you. 


can,. according to what you think of them: 


after which F wilt teach vou! how to anſwer” 


A 


Hem, Y 
1. Do 


. ů ˖—— one, Arey 1 * „ 
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1. Do you believe in God 


Aſiber.s Ves. 
2d. Why do you believe i in God? 


Azſever. Becauſe, when we look ed. 
us, and ſee every thing that is made, the 
ſun, the moon, and ſtars, always going in 1 
the ſame order; and every thing that lives 
and grows in this world that we live in; 
and when we think upon ourſelves and 
what we do, we are ſure all theſe things 
could not come out of nothing; and there- 
fore we know that they muſt have been 
made by ſome great being who had power 
to do it, and to order them as he pleaſed. 


zd. Why do we believe God is able * 
do every thing? 

Anſwer. From what we ſee the has done 
already, and is always doing, keeping every 
thing in order, and ung it always an- 


The anſwers here publiſhed were written by the au- 
thor, in order to aſſiſt his hearers in fixing and expreſſing 
their ideas; for though their minds began to be ſuſceptible 
of religious impreſſions, their notions, as muſt naturally be 
expected, were yet « confuſed ; nor could they eaſily give 4, 
account of them, 
ſwer 
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ſwer the ſame „ the ſun, the 


moon, and the e : 


Ath. Why. do we > believe" . to be all 
goodneſs. ao again 


" Anſwer. Becauſe of that order in which 
he keeps every thing for the uſe of the 
ereatures he has made, and becauſe of that 
happineſs which he makes us all feel when 
we do good, and that fear, and uneaſineſs, 


which he makes us feel ben we do any 


thing wicked, 


'5th. Do you pray to God ? 
Anſwer. Ves. 


6th, What do you pray to God for? 
Auſwer. To make us good. © 


To help, you in praying to God, I will 
now try to teach you a ſhort prayer, which 
I think will beſt ſuit you at preſent. You 
will fay it aloud after me; and I beg you 


will try to remember it, ſo as to ſay it every 


night when you go to bed, and.eyery morn- 
ing when you get up; ſaying it upon your 
knees, and thinkin ing well of e are 
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THE PRAYER. 


* — 


7 Great and good God, Pacher and 

* % Maker of all things, look upon us in 

5 7) . « thy mercy and goodneſs. Forgive us 

BE our wickedneſs. Waſh away all badneſs 

5 4 : « from our hearts, that we may be wicked 

- . no more. Help us to do the good things 
* 4 — * that are told us. Hear our prayers, and 


« accept our * for all thy mercy 10 | 
* goodneſs to us. 


DISCOURSE.VL. 


! 
| o the Correction of 4 * ** bad Se- 
| baved ill, introduced with Hoe Fines 
| | - Remarks, 17 
„Ob will auctions that" firſt todas 
| to read to you at Chrifinias, thinking chat 
2 aproper time and a proper occaſion to try 
| | to open ydur hearts to that goodneſo, wichoüt 
| Kurt no perſons can pleaſe God, or de- 
FS. ſerve 
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ſerve his co them. And firſt, as alk 
goodneſs comes from God alone, who may 
he ſaid to be the Father of it; and as no 
perſon: can be good without believing truly 
in him, I therefore told you as much as 1 
thought you were fit to hear concerning him, 
and the great things he hath made and kept 
in order. To believe as you ought to do 
in thoſe things which I then told yon, your 
need only look about you, and afterwards 
think upon every thing you have ſeen. The 
more you do this, the more you wilt have 
reaſon to believe that what T have ſaid to you 
about theſe things was true and right: for 
were it not that every thin 8 chat we ſee be· 
comes ſo common to us, that we do not 
mind it as we ought, there is not à buſſi 
or tree that grows but js ſuffcient to 
make us believe in God. Can we then 
fail to believe in him when we fee that 
mighty globe of light the ſun, which as TI 
have told you before is ninety times as big 
as this whole world, though it appears ſo 
ſmall to us, becauſe it is ſo far from us; when 
we ſee it, I fay, riſing in the ſame place 
every 
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every morning, and ſetting every evening, 


where it has done, from the beginning of 


the world; or can we fail to believe in him, 
when, in theſe delightful moon- light nights, 
we turn our eyes up to heaven, and fes the 
moon, and the ſtars without number, beau- 
tifully ſhining, and giving us a light more 
pleaſant than day itſelf ? | The. moon, which 
is nearly as large as this world, and the ſtars 


many of which are à great deal larger, 


though they ſeem ſo ſmall from their diſ- 
tance from us? Theſe and numberleſs other 
things equally wonderful and ſurpriſing, 


muſt, at the firſt fight, convince us, that 


there is a God greater in his power, in his 
wiſdom, and goodneſs, than we poor mor- 
tals can poſſibly think of. But when we 
go farther and think of the wonderful order 
in which they all are kept, always doing: 
the ſame things at the ſame times and ſea- 
ſons, is it poſſible that we ſhould'do other- 
wiſe than believe in dne * Me. ne 
fear him? 


I ſhould 


11 7 . 


I ſhould not have told you of theſe things 
in particular | ſo often, but that the firſt thing 


to make you good and happy is, that you 


ſhould believe in God, fear him and love him 
truly. After what 1 have ſo many times 
told you, I hope you by this time believe in 


him as you ought, and. that vou will go on 


to ſhew your fear and love of him, by pray- 
ing to him with A true heart, by doing to 
eyery body as you with they ſhould do to 


vou; by being faithful, diligent and honeſt 


in your maſter's ſervice ; by conſtancy to 


each other among the old, and by the young 
keeping from wickedneſs: : all which I have 


before told you of, and will again repeat to 


you as I find occaſion ; for it is by minding 


theſe things, and doing them, that you will 


beſt ſhew your fear and love of God, who 
will then look upon you in his mercy, and 


make you good, and happy. This I hope, 


and am willing to think, that moſt of you 


are ſenfible of, and will behave yourſelyes 
accordingly ; and indeed ſo much did I ex 
pect that you would all have minded what I 
have ſaid to you for your own good and hap- 

poaineſcs, 
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mee that 1 ſhould not 65 Fre any 
more to make uſe of puniſment among 
you. But I am ſorry to ſay that here 
ſtands One, who, though he knows' a3 
well as any of you, what is good, having 
been toll it in the fame manner with. your- 
felves, and being able to underſtand it, yet 
will not leaveoff his badneſs, without puniſh- 
ment, which F never with to uſe, if I can | 
avoid it. You know that he went away 
from the yard ſometime ago, and ſtaid out a 
whole night, leaving every thing expoſed to 
be picked up by thieviſh negroes. You know 
that I forgave him for it, upon a promiſe of 
| better behaviour, and not "going out again 
without mine, or his miſtreſss leave. You 
ſee now how he has kept this promiſe. le 
went away on Friday night, and ſtaid out 
till this morning, When he was brought 
Home; having had the aſſurance to aſk ſome- 
body to beg for him, though I have ſo often 
forgiven him, that he ruſt know I can doi it 
no A Aud for hogs own Take as well as for 
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do You know how. much I am in want 


of a negro to attend about the kitchen ; and 
in particular, how great. a fault it is, for a 


' nepto to leave his maſter's yard at night, 


when his maſter ſappoſes that he 'is there, 
end when he may be wanted for many 
things. You | muſt remember too, what 
T' have told you of the duty of ſlaves to 
their maſters, how they ought to be honeſt, 


| induftrious, and ſober, and never to run 


away or abſent themſelves. You know alſo 


treſs, for leave to go, we + ſhould never 
have any objection to give him two or three 
hours, whenever he could be fpared. Apainft 
this all he has to fay is, that he was obliged 
to go out to book for victuals, though 
he has the ſame weekly allowance paid tim 
as yourſelves, with a part of what can be 
ſpared from the table; and I have offered 
him a piece of ground, and time to plant it, 

for his own uſe, and though allowing that he 


_ wanted to go, he knows that it was his duty 


to aſæ. I mention theſe things to you, be- 
cauſe I would not have you think, that white 
| | , 0M I am 


that if he had alked either me or his miſ- 
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I am trying to lead you to goodneſs and hap- 
pineſs, I puniſh any of you out of anger or 
paſſion, or for any other reaſon but to do 
juſtice, and to preſerve that order as your 
maſter, which it is neceſſary that I ſhould 
keep up, as well for your own good as my 
own. For in reſpect to that man, you 
know it is a long time ago ſince I have 
puniſhed him, and how often I have forgiven 
him ; and if I were to let him go on any 
longer, 1 ſhould be obliged to ſell him to 
ſomebody off the iſland (for nobody would 
buy him here) and then he would ſee his 
wife and children no more, and would be 
abandoned to all manner of wickedneſs; for 
few would take the pains to tell him what 
is good, as I have done; and when he was 
thus given up to wickedneſs, after being 


told what is good, it is to be feared that 


God Almighty would puniſh him, and make 
him miſerable for ever. You ſee therefore 
how neceſſary it is that he ſhould be puniſh- 
ed; but to ſhew you all that I do not Puniſh 
him out of anger, -but only for the reaſon 


have mentioned, I now leave him to be tried 


5 | by 


U y . 2 
by yourſelves, and you are to tell me freely 
what puniſhment you think he deſerves. I 
muſt however remind you, that a negro who 
abſents himſelf, or runs away, is guilty of a 
fault againſt his fellow flaves, as well as 
againſt his maſter; becauſe he obliges them 
to do his work while he is away, as well as 
their own but this you are to conſider o or 
not, as you reien rel Jian: 

* e It 


Tue hiegrs here anluded to had been notorious ma- 
tauder and runaway, and the property of different maſters 
before he came into the author's hands. With ſome bad 
qualities, he had alſo ſome good ones: he was kind heart - 
ed and obliging, acute, and capable of diſtinction. He 
made one obſervation in particular, which the author thinks 
it neceſſary to take notice of, becauſe it confirms the opi- 
nion, that it is but of little purpoſe to inſtruct negroes in 
the forms of religion, without taking pains to explain to 
them the principles of it. This poor fellow (alluding to 
the author's diſcourſes) remarked, that he could now 
<< -plainly fee, that his maſter was doing good ſor his ne- 
groes; for,“ ſaid he, „I once belonged to a maſter 
vVho taught me to ſay my prayers, but they were of no 
« uſe to me, becauſe he never told me the meaning of 3 
em. Now I know: why L ought to pray to God and _ 
be good.” For his preſent delinquenoy he was fairly | 1 
1 by his peers, who ſentenced him to a mild and mode- 
tate puniſhment; He reformed conſiderably from the 
. H 2 time 


b 
It is not pleaſing to me to be obliged to 
ſay ſo much upon this matter; but you will 
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find it is neceſſary for all your good that I 


ſhould do ſo. I ſhall now cloſe with telling 
you, that when puniſhment is ſo neceſſary 


to any of your fellow {laves, you ſhould add 


to it by ſhaming them, and taking no other 
notice of them, until they ſhall them- 


ſelves be truly ſorry for their faults, and | 


mend their behaviour. 


time when. the author firſt began to inſtruct him, but his 
conſtitution being broken and impaired, he died about ff- 
teen months afterwards. 


Among domeſtick ſlaves, who, i in OY are in a ſtate 

of higher improvement than thoſe upon a plantation, this 
mode of trying a delinquent, by his peers, may be eaſily 

adopted: and it is commendable, becauſe it teaches the 

ſlave a moral diſtinction, in the example which the maſter 

ſets of equity and moderation towards him. Upon planta- 
tions indeed it will not be altogether fo practicable, until 


ſome reform has been effected; but in the mean time, it is 
entirely in the maſter's power to proportion puniſhments 


to offences, upon the principles of juſtice and humanity, fo 
far as ſlavery will admit of them; to make thoſe puniſh- 
ments known to his ſlaves; to keep within the bounds of 
them himſelf, and not to ſuffer them to be ah with- 
out due proof of the fact. 
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DESCOURSE VIL 


On the Neceſſity of being. Induſtriqus: and 
obliging. 


THERE is a notion which 1 fear i is too 


apt to prevail among ſome of 1 you, upon 

your maſter's taking pains to read to you, 

and to teach you what will make you good 

and happy; which is, that you often think of 

if only in hopes that it may be the means of 

your taking more pleaſure, and doing leſs 

work than before. Now, if any of you 

think of the good advice I have given you, 

no further than this, you not only deceive 
yourſelves, but you do me wrong, and like- 

wiſe behave ill towards God, in making a 
bad uſe of the good things that are told you. 

To put a ſtop therefore to any bad thoughts 

of this kind, and to ſet you all right i in this 

matter, I muſt point out to you the neceſſity 

of being induſtrious, as a part of your duty 

to God, to yourſelves, and to your maſter. . = 
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When God Almighty made men and wo- 
men to live in this world, he made them all 
to work, and to be employed in ſome way 
or other; that ſo they might become uſeful 
to one another, and by doing their duty in 
their ſtations in this world, they might de- 
ſerve greater happineſs in another. To 
prove that this is true, we need only look 
upon thoſe people who are idle and lazy; 


and we ſhall find, that their idleneſs and 


lazineſs are puniſhed by God Almighty, ' in 
being the cauſe of making them both wicked 
and unhappy ; for when people are idle, 
their hearts are too often open to all manner 
of wickedneſs, and whereyer wickedneſs 
comes in, trouble i is ſure to follow it. Be- 
fides, lazy people are a plague to themſelves, 


and of no uſe to their fellow creatures ; and 
therefore, as they do not anſwer the purpoſe 


that God has made them for, ſo God can- 
not love them ; whereas, they who are 
induſtrious, will ſoon find a pleaſure in do- 
ing their duty, and in doing it, they will 
pleaſe God, who will bleſs them for it. 


* that mean * 20 what people are to 
b be 
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be always at work, for that would be | = 
unreaſonable, and what no perſon would” 
be able to bear. There muſt therefore 
be ſome time allowed for reſt, ſome 
for ſleep, ſome for meal times, and ſome, 
when it can be ſpared, to take a little 
innocent pleaſure in moderation; and above 
all, there ſhould be ſome time ſet apart of | 
, every day, to think how we have behaved 
ourſelves, and to pray to God, to forgive 
us if we have done any thing wrong, and 
to lead and ſtrengthen us in goodneſs. All 
this time is what God Almighty intended 
that people ſhould have to themſelves; and 
beſides this, he ſet apart Sunday as a day of 
reſt, but not to be paſſed in quarrelling, 
drunkenneſs, or any manner of wickedneſs; 
but to be paſſed in goodneſs, in lifting up our 
hearts in prayer unto him, in thanking him 
for his great mercies, and in being inno- 
cently cheerful and happy; doing no more 
work on that day than what we cannot 
help, in order to aſſiſt ourſelves or others. 
At other times, it is plain that he meant 
1 ſhould work and do their duty, whe- 
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ther maſters or ſervants; and. that, they ſhould 


do it cheerfully and willingly, with a good 
heart, and without grumbling or 111! tem- 
per; and that ſervants, when they ſee any 
thing that they know ought and ſhould be 
done, ſhould. do it, without waiting for 
their maſter's or miſtreſs's orders; and 
ſhould be as careful, as faithful, and as. 
diligent in every thing that belongs or con- 
cerns their maſter or miſtreſs, as they would 
be of what belongs to, ar concerns them 
ſelyes. 1 kr | ion | 
back: „ N e 
There is another thing that I. have to. 


tell vou: that is, never to give huffi ſn; or 


ſhort; anſwers, or put on. ſour. looks ta, 


your maſter and miſtreſs. This is what 


to your maſter or miſtreſs, who you muſt! 


. 
— 


you ſhould not do to any body, much leſs: 


know cannot put up with theſe things, 
without putting an end to that proper order; 
which muſt be kept up among you. Be- 
ſides, this ſulky and rude way of behaviour 
muſt turn out againſt yourſelves in the end: 
for though your: maſter and, miſtreſs ſhould: 
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— (whether they Hive'reds 

ſon td be ſo or not,) ſtill you muſt know 

thati any ſhort or rude anſwers from you 


will only ſerve to make them ill more 
angry; whereas, if you give them a civil 


and proper anſwer, withi that ſubmiſſion 


and ſoftneſs which becomes a ſervant, their 


anger will begin to cool, they will conſider 


and think properly upon the matter; and 


ſhould you be even deſerving of puniſn- 


ment; you certainly will receive leſs than 


if after doing any thing wrong, you had 
made it worſe by giving ſaucy” anſwers, 


and provoking, your maſter or miſtreſs;- 


Therefore let me adviſe you for your 
own ſakes, to be civil and good tempered; 
and if your maſter or miſtreſs ſhould de- 
ſire any thing of you which you may 
think a hardſhip, not to ſulk or grumble 
upon it; but to ſpeak to them civilly, 
and as you ought to do, about it. Fur- 


ther, if you want any thing at any time, 


which your maſter or miſtreſs can give you; 
or do for you, never get another perſon 


to alk: for: it: for you, but always apply 


for 
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for it yourſelves; for a good maſter or 
miſtreſs will never like their negroes to be 
aſhamed or afraid to aſł them any thing 
ö that is reaſonable and right, and will be 
much better pleaſed to give any thing at 
the deſire of the perſon who wants it, than 


* they ſend wolber Pætian c to aſk for it for 
them. 


_ I do not tell you theſe things for any 
good that is to come to me from your doing 
as you ought to do, becauſe you well know 
that if you do not behave well, after being 
ſo often told what is right, it is neceſſary 
that I ſhould make you do fo, by proper 


correction, however it may be againſt my 


Hh with and inclination to give it. I tell them | 
to you becauſe, working as I am for your A 
good, and taking up my time and my nj 
thoughts in writing and reading to make N 


you good and happy, I ſhould be very forry 
for your ſakes, if my good advice were 
thrown away upon you, and you were no 
better after it than thoſe poor negroes who 
Have nobody to inſtruct them about God 


Almighty, 
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Almighty, and the goodneſs which we muſt. 
do to pleaſe him and to be happy. And indeed 
you mult now be able to fee yourſelves how 
juſt and reaſonable it is, that the more you 
are told, and the more you know, the more 
goodneſs God will expect of you. It is 
therefore your duty to try to become better 
and better in every reſpect, and to behave 
in a very different manner to what thoſe 
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negroes do who have nobody to teach them. 
As well as being conſtant in your prayers 
to God Almighty, and in endeavouring to 
do thoſe other good things which I- have 
told you, you ſhould alſo be more induſ- 


trious in your own affairs, and the ſame in 

mine, watching oyer your maſter's intereſt 

honeſtly and carefully. Your becoming. 

better and better from all theſe things that 

I have told you, will prove to me that my 

advice is not thrown away upon you; and I 

ſhall always be happy in every thing that I 1 

can do to make you good and happy, provided 

you ſhew yourſelves ſenſible of it, by im- * 

proving yourſelves, and going on to hehave 

the better for it, F urther it is your duty 
who 
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who have children, to teach all theſe things . 


to your children; and to keep a ſtrict hand 
over them, while they are yet young, and 
bring them up in the fear and love of God, 

and the conſtant uſe of prayer unto him; 
and to keep them out of all wickedneſs. 


DISC OUR 8 E VIII. 


Recapitulatory, and againſt $ wearing and ; 
Lying. 


FROM what I told you laſt Sunday, I 
hope you now think as you ought to do of 
the good work 1 am doing for you, in 
teaching you your duty towards God, to- 
wards every body, and yourſelves; that is, 
that inſtead of ſuffering-youtſelves'to look 
upon the pains I am taking for you only” 
as it may lead to your taking more plea- 
ſure, or being more able to indulge an in- 
elination to be idle; inſtead of this 1 ſay, 


I hope | 


11 8 


1 hope you think it is your duty to be more 
induſtrious and careful both in your own 


buſineſs and in mine; and in this, and in 


every other good thing, to improve your- 
ſelves, and ſhew how much better you can 
and will be, from being taught what is 
good, than thoſe poor ſlaves who have no- 
body to teach them, and who have ſome 
excuſe for their badneſs, becauſe often when 
they do wrong, they do it for want of 


knowipg or thinking better. Now, it is 


your duty to remember that if you do wrong, 
vou do it with your eyes open; you are 
told what is gaod for you to do, and you 
ſee it; and therefore what is good will be 
expected from you ; not by me alone, who 
being but a human creature like yourſelyes, 
am liable to be deceived and impoſed upon, 


but by the great God of all things, who 


ſeeth and ſearcheth all our hearts, and who 
knows even what we intend or think of, as 


well as what, we do. It is He that will 


expect that goodneſs from you which I 
told. you; and that will puniſh you if you 
are wicked after being told what is good. 
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It will make me happy therefore, for 


your own ſakes, to find that you make a 
proper uſe of all that you have heard, which 
will be beſt proved to me by an alteration 
in your manners and behaviour, and by 


your becoming ſo much better than thoſe 


ſlaves who are yet left in the dark as to what 
is good, ſo as that you may be quite a dif- 


ferent kind of people. I hope ſoon to ſee 
this happy change among you, and that, 
being ſenſible of your duty to God, to every 
body, and yourſelves, you try to do that 
duty, as much as lies in your power, ac- 
cording to thoſe plain and eaſy rules which 
J have often told you of, and which as you 
cannot be too often put in mind of, I ſhall | 
again repeat to you. They are, 
iſt. To believe in God, to fear him, 
and to love him with all our hearts and 
minds; to pray to him to forgive us our 
ſins, to make us good, and to cauſe us to 
put our truſt in him; and to return him 


our true aud hearty thanks for all his W | 
and goodneſs, 


2d. To 
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ad. To do to every body as we wiſh 
every body to do to ourſelves; that is, to 
do good to every body, becauſe we wiſh 


every body to do good to ourſelves. 


3d. Not to think that we come into this 


world to lead a life of idleneſs, or pleaſure, 
but to be induſtrious, and do our duties 


in the different ways of life in which God 
hath placed us; and to take all opportuni- 


ties of doing all the good that lies in our 
power, as well by telling others what is 


good, as by helping them in their wants, 


when we can ſpare them any thing. 


By. theſe rules, and. in them, we fas and 


know our duty to God, our fellow-crea- 
tures, and ourſelves ; all which if we try to 


do to the beſt of our power, we ſhall then 
be good, and anſwer that great end for 
which God made us and placed us in this 


world: that i is, to try us, if we will walk in 
that good way which he hath pointed out 


for us, ſo as that we may become better and 


better, and deſerve that happineſs which he 
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that reſpect to it which his creatures ought 
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has in ſtore for the good, after their deaths, 
in another world. 


But there are ſeveral wicked things, 
which people do from having got into bad 


ways, and -which they muſt be ſorry for, 
and try to get the better of, as being plain- 


dy againſt thoſe rules of goodneſs which are 


laid down for us. 


Taking the name of God in vain, and 
curſing or ſwearing are very wicked things; 
which are too common among us; and 


which are ſufficient to provoke God's anger 


againſt us, to puniſh this wickedneſs, unleſs 
we try to leave it off, and er, our ſorrow 


for it. 


With 660050 to the firſt, we muſt plainly 
ſee that it is not right for them, who believe 
in God, fear him, and love him, to make 
uſe of his name in common talk, or in any 
diſpute that happens; for this is not paying 


to feel for it; beſides, by making uſe of his 
holy 
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holy name in common, as we would do of 
any other name, we, by degrees, get into 
a bad habit of thinking leſs of it, and ſet- 
ting leſs value upon it; whereas, we ſhould 
always think of the name of God as a moſt 
precious thing, which is not to be made 
uſe. of, or called to witneſs, unleſs it is in 
a very particular or ſerious matter z and 
then we muſt be very careful indeed that 
we ſpeak nothing but what is true. For 
to ſay what is falſe is very bad in itſelf; 
but to ſay what is falſe, and call God to wit- 


neſs it, is ſo very wicked, that we muſt be 


ſure it will draw down God's dreadful anger 
upon it. Indeed, there are very few things 
(if any) that can happen to us, in which 
it would be right to call God to witneſs, 
for we ſhould lock up the name of God 
as a treaſure in our hearts, to call upon 
when our minds are troubled, to make uſe 
of in our prayer when we return him 
thanks for all the good he ſends us; at 


which time our hearts ſhould be given up, 
if poſſible, to him alone, and nothing elſe 


ſhould be in our thoughts. 
| * | It 
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It is in this ſerious and particular man- 
ner, which Thave told you of, that the name 
of the great God and Father of all things 
is only to be made uſe of. To uſe it 
in any other manner is, at beſt, but taking 
his name in vain, which is in itſelf a very 
bad thing. A like wickedneſs to this is that 
of curſing people and ſwearing at them. 
This is in itſelf an idle and vicious habit, 
which it is by no means a ſufficient excuſe 
for, that we do not mean, or wiſh, that 
what we ay Ihould happen to others; but 
if we poſſibly could mean it, it would then 
be a very wicked thing indeed: for, in the 
firſt place, it is very wicked in us (as being 
contrary to that rule of doing good to every 
body, which I have told you of), to wiſh 
any badneſs to any body, or any thing what- 
ever. In the next place, it is a great fin 
againſt God, who alone knows who deſerve 
bad or good to be ſent. to them, and who 
alone has the right and power of ſending it. 
Such curſes therefore, if meant in earneſt, 
.only return back upon the heads of thoſe 
who made them, to plague themſelves, and 

to 
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to make tem wicked and tmiſerable; If 
not meant in earneſt,” but only ſpoken in 
paſſion,. or from any bad habit which we 
may have got, they are ſtill bad, as people 
can have no right to uſe ſuch em. to 
one another. | | 


L have already told you at different times, 
that To tell lies” is another wickedneſs; 
and certainly it-is, and a great one, both to- 
wards God, and to our fellow-creatures; and 
it is alſo hurful to ourſelves in the end. It is 
a fin towards God, becauſe it is told before 
him, although, from knowing our hearts, 
and : all their ſecrets, he knows it is falſe. 
It is a fin towards our fellow-creatures, be- 
cauſe it may make, and often does make, a 


great deal of miſchief among them; and, at 


any rate, it deceives, impoſes upon, and 


leads them wrong ; and it is hurtful to the 
_ perſon telling it, becauſe a har never comes 


off ſo well in the end as he that ſpeaks 
truth. Even if any perſons have done wrong, 
and be charged with it, it muſt be better to- 


confeſs it than to deny it; for if they con- 
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feſs it, they have a chance of being for- 
given for telling the truth; and if they 

ſhould not be forgiven, they will only be 

puniſhed for the bad thing they have done, 

and then all is over; whereas, if they tell 

lies, it will always lie upon' their minds, 
and it will moſt probably be found out at 

laſt, when they will receive double puniſh- 

ment. Beſides, after being once found out 

to be liars, they cannot expect that any per- 

ſon will believe them afterwards ; ſo that 

if at any other time, they ſhould be charged 
with a fault, of which they are innocent, 

{till they will not be believed. Thus they 

are not only ſure to ſuffer more than thoſe 

who ſpeak the truth; but they alſo make 
God angry with them, and will receive pu- 

niſhment from him for their wickedneſs; 

and as, to ſave themſelves, they either accuſe 
ſome innocent perſons, or are the means of 

their being puniſhed unjuſtly, this is ſo bad 
a thing, that they muſt expect that God 

will ſeverely puniſh it. Liars therefore 
muſt every way bring unhappineſs upon 

themſelves. Nobody can place any truſt in 

| thoſe 
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thoſe who are given to this wickedneſs: they 
do ſo much miſchief that every body is con- 
cerned in bringing them to ſhame and pu- 
niſhment, which generally fall upon them, 
and that the more heavily, becauſe, adding 
one wickedneſs to another, and till telling 
lies to excuſe themſelves, the whole comes 
out and falls upon them at once. If this 
be the caſe with thoſe who tell lies only 
for their own excuſe, it is eaſy to fee 
"how much worſe it is with them who'do 
it out of ſpite and malice, and to bring 
badneſs upon innocent people. Theſe are 
ſo very wicked that the anger of God and 
his dreadful puniſhments will be more par- 
ticularly ſet againſt them than for other 
lies, as well as the hatred and contempt 
of all their fellow- creatures. 
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"th the ſubſtance of what 1 have. read to 
vou this day, you will find that I have not 
only put you in mind of what I before told 
you of your duty to God, to your fellow- 
creatures, and yourſelves, but alſo have 
ſhewn you what reſpe& ought to be paid to 
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the name of God, that you are never to take 
his name in vain, that is, to make uſe of it 
on any but the moſt ſerious occaſions : that 
you are not to curſe, or to ſwear any wicked 
_ oaths againſt any perſon, or to wiſh any 
badneſs to happen to them; and that you 
are never to do ſo wicked a thing as that of 
telling lies. I purpoſe next Sunday to aſk 
you a few queſtions concerning your belief 
in God, and your reaſon for believing in 
him; and what it is to be good, to which 
it cannot be hard for you to make proper 
anſwers, if you think of what I have told 
you. You will therefore recolle& what I 
have read to you, that you may give ſome 
proper account of thoſe good thoughts 
which I have endeavoured to fix in your 
minds *. 


I 


| ® Theſe queſtions were propoſed on the following 
Sunday, but as they were much of the ſame nature with 
thoſe printed in a former diſcourſe, the author * it 
unneceſſary to inſert them. 


DISCOURSE 


a 1 


Of Happineſs, conſiſting in doing our Duty. 
WHEN I examined you all laſt Sunday, 
about what you thought of God Almighty, 
and thoſe good things which I have told you 
of, I was ſorry to find ſome of you not fo 
ready to anſwer as I expected. This leads 


me to fear, that you do not think ſo much 


as you ought to do, of that goodneſs which 


I have been trying to learn you, but which 


your hearts will never be properly open, to, 
without you take great care and pains on 
your part, to remember as much as you can 
of what you hear from me, and to ſet aſide 
your ſpare time to think well of it, Now if 
you think it worth your while to take care 
and pains to get meat for your bellies, and 


clothes for your backs, to make you live 


_ comfortably in this world, ſurely you can- 
not be ſo blind to your own good and hap- 
pineſs, as not to know how much it is worth 
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your while to take care and pains to learn all 
thoſe good things, the doing of which will 
bring God's love and bleſſing on you, and 
make you happy for ever, 


To be happy for ever—to go where no 
pain, no ſorrow, no want, no trouble can 
come upon us; where our hearts will be 


filled with all manner of goodneſs, and the 


bleſſing of God Almighty, is the pleaſing 
and comfortable hope which all good people 
have, who helieve in God, fear him, love 
him, and ſerve him, by doing all thoſe good 
things which I have fo often told you of. 


Not that the beſt of us, poor weak creatures 


as we are, can ever deſerve all this happineſs 


from God Almighty, in any thing that we 


do; but becauſe his mercy and goodneſs are 
ſo great, that he is pleaſed to bring all this 
goodneſs upon us, for our trying to obey 


his commands and to pleaſe him. And after 


all what is defired of us? Nothing more 
than what is neceſſary for dur own happi- 
neſs, even in this world. In doing what is 
truly good for — and for our own 
caſe 
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eaſe and quiet, we perform our duty to God 
and to our fellow creatures. It ſurely is for 
our own eaſe and quiet, that, when we riſe 
in the morning, before we begin our daily 
buſineſs, we can kneel down and pray to 
God Almighty for his help and ſupport. It 


ſurely is for our own eaſe and quiet that, 


after our daily work is over, we can think 
upon God before we go to fleep ; thank him 


for his mercies, and pray to him for his 


help, if we be troubled and afflifted. This 


wipes the tear from the eye of ſorrow, and 


brings comfort to the heart of the unhappy. 
It ſurely is for our own eaſe and quiet, to be 
kind and to do good to every body, becauſe 
it makes every body love and befriend us, 
Thus we may plainly ſee, that to mind 
truly our own good and happineſs, is all that 
God Almighty defires of us, to cauſe him to 
ſhower gown his bleſſings upon us. So far 
from defiring us to neglect our buſineſs, he 


commands us to be induſtrious, and to get 


an honeſt livelihood for our own ſupport and 
our families, and to help our fellow crea- 
tures, All that he deſires of us is, that we 
a As | ſhould 
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your while to take care and pains to learn all 
thoſe good things, the doing of which will 
bring God's love and bleſſing on you, and 
make you happy for ever, 


Ll 


To be ER for oveniints go where no 


pain, no ſorrow, no want, no trouble can 


come upon us; where our hearts will be 


filled with all manner of goodneſs, and the 


bleſſing of God Almighty, is the pleaſing 


and comfortable hope which all good people 
have, who believe in God, fear him, love 
him, and ſerve him, by doing all thoſe good 
things which I have fo often told you of. 


Not that the beſt of us, poor weak creatures 


as we are, can ever deſerve all this happineſs 


from God Almighty, in any thing that we 


do; but becauſe his mercy and goodneſs are 
ſo great, that he is pleaſed to bring all this 
goodneſs upon us, for our trying to obey 


his commands and to pleaſe him. And after 


all what is deſired of us? Nothing more 


than what is neceſſary for dur own happi- 


neſs, even in this world. In doing what is 
truly good for ourſelves, and for our own 
caſe 
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eaſe and quiet, we perform our duty to God 
and to our fellow creatures. -It ſurely is for 
our own eaſe and quiet, that, when we riſe 
in the morning, before we begin our daily 
buſineſs, we can kneel down and pray to 
God Almighty for his help and ſupport. It 
ſurely is for our own eaſe and quiet that, 

after our daily work is over, we can think 
upon God before we go to ſleep; thank him 
for his mercies, and pray to him for his 
help, if we be troubled and afflifted. This 
wipes the tear from the eye of ſorrow, and 
brings comfort to the heart of the unhappy. 
It ſurely is for our own eaſe and quiet, to be 
kind and to do good to every body, becauſe 
1 it makes every body love and befriend us. 
| Thus we may plainly ſee, that to mind 
truly our own good and happineſs, is all that 
God Almighty defires of us, to cauſe him to 
| ſhower down his bleſſings upon us. So far 

77 | from defiring us to neglect our buſineſs, he 
commands us to be induſtrious, and to get 
an honeſt livelihood for our own ſupport and 
our families, and to help our fellow crea- 
tures, All that he deſires of us is, that we 
etal: | ſhould 
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ſhould not ſo far mind the buſineſs of this 

world, as to forget him who made it, and 

made ourſelves, and from whom every thing 
F comes; but that we ſhould ſet apart a cer- 
= tain ſhare of our time, to open our hearts to 
| him alone, in praiſe, in thankfulneſs, and in 
—_ prayer. 


Such are the eaſy and juſt commands of 
| our great Almighty God. There is no other 
4 God but him. Every thing that is made is | 
the work of his hands. Every thing that 
| lives, lives by the breath of his mouth. 
= His ſeat is in the heavens above, and his eye 
N 1 and his power are over all things. The ſun, 
J the moon, and the ſtars, without number, 
together with this world, he has hung in the 
air, in a wonderful manner, and directed 
them to move in the ſame order and the 
ſame courſe, which they always keep, for the 
good of all his creatures. His mercy, his 
juſtice and his kindneſs, moſt clearly ſhine, 
in making our own happineſs conſiſt in our 
obedience and duty to him, and our duty to 


our fellow creatures. According as we do 
| theſe, 
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theſe, or neglect them, ſo he will reward or 
puniſh us, not only in this world, -but alſo 
in the world to come. ” 


It is true, your hearts have long remained 
in blindneſs and darkneſs, as to theſe truths, 
and therefore it can only be expected, that 
you ſhould become ſenſible of them by de- 
grees. Yet there are ſome among you, who 
ſeem to have thought of them more than the 
reſt, having given proper anſwers to the 
queſtions that were aſked them, while others 
of you remained ſilent. Now as moſt of 
you are equally able to think upon what I 
have told you, and to tell me what you 
think of it, ſo of courſe I mult be beſt pleaſ- 
ed with them, who have been moſt ready to 
anſwer me, -becauſe they prove to me that 
the pains 1 have taken to teach them what is 
good, have already been of ſome uſe. To 
theſe I have to ſay, that as they begin to be 
ſenſible of what is good, and to feel how 
much better and happier they are for it, ſo 
1 hope they will continue in it, and think 


8 it more and more, ſo as that they may 
become 


1 40% 
become better and better, which will bring 
the love and bleſſing of Almighty God upon 
them, and make them happy. And it is fit 
alſo for them to remember, that if they 
ſhould again turn to badneſs, after being 
told what is good, and ſhewing themſelves 
ſenſible of it, they muſt not only expect 
correction and puniſhment from their maſ- 
ter, but what is much worſe, the anger of 
God Almighty, and that he will take from 
them his love and his bleſſing. | 


To the reſt of you, who, I fear, think 
too much of the buſineſs or pleaſure of this 
world, and do not allow yourſelves that little 

time which you may eaſily ſpare, to think of 

God Almighty, and to pray to him, I hope 
what I have read to you this day, will be 

ſufficient to put you in mind of your duty 
towards God, and your fellow creatures, and 

to cauſe you to attend to it. By it you will 
plainly ſee, how eaſy that duty is, which 

God has required of you, and how much it 
is for your own good and happineſs, that you 
ſhould conſider and think of it properly, and 
| | fix 


* 
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fix it in your minds, ſo as to give a proper 
account of it, and to make it the way for 
you to walk in. In this, and in all that T 
have read to you, I have endeavoured to uſe 
ſuch words as I thought you would beſt 
underſtand ; but if I either have told you, 
or ſhould tell you any thing, that you may 
not know the meaning of, it is my wiſh 
that you ſhould always aſk me, and I will 
try to make it pan” to you. | 


May God, the Father of all beg ſend 
his light and his grace into all your hearts; 
to keep thoſe who begin to be ſenſible of 
what is taught them, in the right way; to 
cauſe thoſe to think more about it, who 
have not taken proper care and pains; to 
bring you all to know and to do that good- 
neſs which is ſhewn to you, and to make 
you all deſerving of his love and his * 
ing ”_ you. 
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2 Mercy and Kindneſs. . 


I HAVE. been trying to ſhew you all, 
the plain path you ought to walk in to be- 
come good and happy. In doing this, I 
have alſo made you ſee that we never can 
be happy, without we are good; and there 
fore that your own eaſe and quiet is in your 
own power, as you will feel in your hearts, 
according as you keep in thoſe good ways 
which I have been working to ſmooth he- 
fore you. The great line to goodneſs. and 
happineſs I have already marked out to 
you, and in ſome meaſure cleared the road 
before you; but I wiſh to make it plainer 
ſtill, by telling you yet more of your duty, 
eſpecially that part of it which belongs to 
the great rule of Doing to others as we 
« with to be done by.“ 


After having faid ſo much to you about 


God Almighty, the Father and Maker of 
: | all 
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all things, whoſe goodneſs, wiſdom, and 
power are ſeen in all his works, and are 
much greater than we can tell or think of, 
I hope I need not again tell you your duty 
to him. You muſt know how you are to 
fear him, to love him, to truſt in his mercy 
and goodneſs; to honour and reſpect his 
name, and not to put it to any common or 
bad uſe; and in what manner you are to 
pray to him and give him thanks. If you 
know this your duty towards him (which 
you muſt now do, as it has been ſo often 
told you) it will be your own faults if you 
do not think of it properly, and apply 
yourſelves at all times to it. Your own 
good and happineſs for ever depends upon 
it; and if you neglect or ſlight it, you are 
without excuſe,. and cannot expect the fa- 
vour and love of God Almighty. 


I need ſay no more concerning your duty 
towards God; but in the great line of your 
duty to others, there are a number of good 
things to be taken in, which you may not 
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yet be ſo ſenſible of as you ought, and there- 
fore it is my duty to point them out to you. 


And firſt, it ought to lead you to be very 
different from negroes in common, who, 
in general (as others would be if they were 
bred up in the fame manner) are a cruel 
people to every thing which comes under 
their power. They are hard hearted to each 
other, and they cut and ſlaſn the poor brute 
creatures that fall into their hands. This 
vou muſt plainly ſee is not only againſt that 
great law of God of doing to others as we 
wiſh to be done by ; but is alſo a very un- 
grateful and wicked behaviour towards God, 
from thoſe who believe in his goodneſs; It 
is ſaid in the great bible, of which I pur- 
pole to tell you more at a proper ſeaſon ny 
Be ye merciful, as your Father in heaven is 
& merciful,” that is to ſay, that as God has 
been good and kind to us in giving us life, 
in making this world and the creatures in it 
for our uſe; in forgiving us our fins, and in 
making out for us an eaſy way to be good 
and happy for ever; ſo ought we to be 

5 good 
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good and kind to every living creature 
whatever. We ſhould ſhew this kindneſs 
even to a hofle, a dog, or cat, or any other 
brute beaſt under our care ; and the miore 
ſo, becauſe theſe poor dumb creatures can- 
not complain, and cannot help themſelves. 
This good and merciful diſpoſition in us will 
make 3 to do to others as we wiſh. to be 
done by; and will alſo be pleaſing to God 
Almighty, who is too good and too merciful 
in himſelf, to have made ſo many creatures 
to be of ſervice to us, for us to abuſe and 
ill treat them. I do not however mean 
by this, that we are never to puniſh, or 
correct any creature that is under our care; 
becauſe if they were not puniſhed and cor- 
rected when neceſlary, they would be of no 
uſe to us: but we ſhould never puniſh and 
correct them barbarouſly, or more than is 
according to juſtice ; and we ſhould bg as 
kind and good to therh as we can. | 
3 x therefore, God "EM requires that 
we ſhould be kind and merciful to the brute 
beaſt that is under us, hom much more 

a K will 
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will be expect that people ſhould be kind 
and good to one another. This is the great 
duty which he has ordered us to do, and in 
doing it he has placed our own good and 
happineſs. Every body muſt know how 
much eafier and happy they are, when they 
are kind, good natured, and obliging, by 
which they make all people love them, 
than when they are ſpiteful, ill natured, 
and grudging, by which they get nothing 
but hatred and ill-will, and bring trouble 
upon themſelves. The perſon who is kind 
and good tempered, and willing to ſerve 
and to help another as much as he can, 
makes all people his friends and well- 
wiſhers, the thought of which in itſelf, 
muſt give him a great deal of happineſs; 
while the bad tempered, cruel, and ſpite- 
ful perſon can never be at reſt, becauſe 
he knows that every body diſlikes him. 
This helps to prove what I before told 
you; that is, that God Almighty has made 
our duty ſo eaſy to us, that, in doing it, 
we do nothing more than what we muſt 


do, to make ourſelves truly happy. 
Let 


1 
Let me adviſe you, therefore, to pray to 
God Almighty, who is all kindneſs and good- 
neſs himſelf, to make you deſerve his mercy 
and his love, by ſhewing all the kindneſs and 
goodneſs in your power, to every body, 
and to every creature whatever: to weed 
all malice, ſpitefulneſs, ill nature, and co- 


vetouſneſs out of your hearts; and, in the 


ſtead, to plant good nature, goodwill, af- 
fection, and mercy; that thus learning to 
do all the good in your power, that you 
may fulfil the great law of God, of “ doing 


ce to others as you wiſh them to do unto 


ce you.” 


* 


DISCOURSE xl. 
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i 'ToLD. "MY all laſt eons. 1 
part of the great duty of doing to every 
body, as we with every body to do to our- 

| K 2 ſelves, 
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ſelves, was to be good natured and kind- 
hearted to every creature that we have any 
thing to do with ; to help them, and to do 
them all the good we can; and to mind this 
fo much as even to be merciful and kind to 
the poor brute beaſt that is in our power, 
as well as to our fellow-creatures, Now, 
I hope you will all think well of this, and 
mind to do it, becauſe there is no good 
thing that God Almighty will love people 
more for, and bleſs them, than for being good 
natured and kind-hearted. He has been 
all mercy. and goodneſs to us himſelf, in 
giving us life, in filling this world with all 
things fit for our uſe; and laying before us 
an eaſy road to goodneſs and happineſs ; and 
therefore, in return, he expects from us 
that we will be as good and kind as we can 
to our fellow-creatures, and to the poor 
' beaſt that is of uſe to us; befides, we muſt 
remember that it is doing nothing more 
than what we wiſh others to do to our- 
ſelves, which certainly is, that they ſhould 
be kind-hearted and good to us. 


Now, 
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Now, another part of the great duty of 
doing to others as we wiſh others to do to 
ourſelves is, that we ſhould be honeſt and 
juſt in all we have to do with every body 
whatſoever, This is nothing more than what 
you muſt know you wiſh every body to be 
to yourſelves. You would not like any 
body to ſteal from you, or to cheat you; 
and therefore you ſhould neyer ſteal from 
any body, or cheat them, even in the 
ſmalleſt thing whatever. Whoever takes 
what does not belong to him, if it is only a 
bit of bread, or a bit of meat, is certainly a 
thief; and if he uſes himſelf to it, he 
will go on in his badneſs till he takes 
more, and brings himſelf to great ſhame 
and puniſhment, /-It.,is the ſame in cheat- 
ing. The perſon who cheats another of. a 
* black dog will ſoon be brought to cheat 
another of a dollar, and ſo will go on until 
brought to ſome bad end: for no thieves 
or cheats can ever hope to come to any 
good, or to die peaceably, and with à good 
heart like other people. Though 1 
| * The loweſt piece of money in the Weſt Indies. | 
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they can ſteal or cheat ſo cunningly as that 
nobody can find them out, yet God Al- 
mighty ſees all their badneſs, and will ſure- 
ly bring it to light, and bring them to 
ſhame and puniſhment. I beg you will all 
of you remember this and keep it in your 
hearts; for if, when people are going to 
do any manner of badneſs, they would but 
think well of what they are about, and that 
the all- ſeeing eyes of God himſelf are upon 
them, they would then be afraid of doing 
what is wrong, and would ſave themſelves 
that trouble, ſhame and puniſhment, which 
God always brings upon all wickedneſs. 
But as to what I was telling you of the 
badneſs of "ſtealing and cheating. Some of 
you, I am willing to Hope and believe, know 
your duty ſo well, as not to do ſuch wicked 
things. Tou ſee that it is wrong to ſteal 
what belongs to another, or to cheat ano- 
ther, which is the ſame thing (as cheating : 
is ſtill taking away what belongs to another, 
though in a different manner), and as you 
would haycreaſon to be very angry, if any body 
[3007 Pp. were 


1 
were to ſerve you ſo, you will take care not 
to do it to others. Vet it is proper to put 
you in mind of your duty in this matter, 
that you may keep in it, and become more 
and more faithful and honeſt. And as for 
any of you who may not have minded it be- 
fore it was told you, God Almighty will for- 
give you for what paſt before you Knew 
better, if you take care never to do ſo again; 
but to leave off ſuch bad things as ſtealing 
and cheating, and to live honeſtly, as God 
Almighty orders that people ſhould do, 
which, if they mind, he will love and bleſs 
them for. And here let me tell you all, not 
to be too covetous, or hard in your bargains 
one with another, which often is not much 
better than cheating; but rather to give up 
little matters, and deal kindly. and friendly 
15 e as all wt omen ongatao: | 


What 1 8 r to you this: day, * 
been to ſhew you all, that if we wiſh to be 
good, we muſt be honeſt: you muſt ſtill 
keep this in mind, and do it, and never take 
any ching that does nat belong to you, or 
471129 K 4 cheat 
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cheat-another ' perſon, however much you 
may be in want; for wanting, or wiſhing 
for a thing ever ſo much, is no excuſe for 
doing a bad thing to get it. You muſt 
eaſily ſee, that if this was ſuffered, there 
would be no goodneſs in the world, for people 
often want and wiſh for many things, which 
cannot be got but by doing wickedneſs. 


When this happens, it is the duty of every 
good perſon to get the better of ſuch wants 


and wiſhes, and put them out of their minds, 
rather than do any badneſs to ſatisfy them. 


It is not therefore the want of any thing 
that will be any excuſe before God Almigh- 


ty, or with our fellow- creatures, for ſteal» 
ing, cheating, or doing any other bad thing. 
Whenever we want any thing that we can» 
not get at, without going through badneſs 
for it, we muſt make ourſelves ſatisfied 
without it. This is true goodneſs; for this 
is getting the better of what we deſire, ra- 
ther than do any harm for it, and this God 
Almighty will love and bleſs us for: may he 


nu to wake v3 able to get the 
better 
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better of our deſires, rather than do " 


_ bad to EE them, 
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DISCOURSE XIII. 


2 ., 2 and Slander. 


w YoU have been fully told, how great a 
part of your duty it is, in doing to every 
body as you would wiſh to be done by, that 
you ſhould be kind-hearted, obliging and 
merciful in all you have to'do with your 


| fellow-=creatures, or even to the poor beaſt 


that is uſeful to you. And alſo, that yau 


muſt, 'in all things, be honeſt in all your 


dealings, and never wrong any body, in any 
manner whatſoever. The next part of your 


duty which I have to ſhew to you, and 
which you muſt mind to do, if you would 


wiſh God to bleſs you, is, that you ſhould 
bear no malice or hatred in your hearts, 


againſt any "_— Wt do * any bad- 


neſs, 
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neſs, but ſo far from it, that you muſt even 
do good to thoſe who hate you, and may wiſh 
to do you harm; for this is the word and 
the law of God Almighty, as written in the 

| great bible, of which more at a proper ſea- 
ſon. And though it may ſeem odd to you 
at firſt, that it is our duty to do good to 
thoſe, who would do bad to ourſelves, yet 
when you come to think of it as you ought 
to do, you will find that no perſon can be 
good without forgiving thoſe that bear ma- 
lice againſt them, and even dolthem wrong. 
For all malice and all wrong are wickedneſs 
in themſelves, and therefore, if another per- 
ſon be wicked enough to bear malice againſt 
me, and to do me wrong, yet if I were to 
keep malice in my heart againſt him, and to 
do him wrong, I ſhould thereby become juſt 
as wicked and as bad as himſelf, And it 
would be no excuſe for me to be wicked, 
becauſe he was ſo before; for we are not to 
be led into badneſs becauſe other people do 
it. They who know what goodneſs is, are 
bound to follow it, whatever other people 
may chooſe to do. And when God Almigh- 


oy 


1 


ty tells us, that we are in all things to do to 


others as we wiſh them to do to us, he tells 


us alſo that we muſt mind this and follow it, 


as well to thoſe who do not love us, as to 
thoſe who do; for, according as we wiſh 
good to come to ourſelves, ſo muſt we try to 
do good to every perſon whatever, This be- 
ing what we are directed and ordered to do 
by God Almighty, who is all forgiveneſs 
and goodneſs to us, we are not then to think 
of bearing malice in our hearts, and doing 
wrong, becauſe another perſon may be 
wicked enough to do ſo to ourſelves ; but 
we are to pray to God to turn his heart, and 
to make him better; we are to try to ſhew 
bim where he is wrong, and perhaps our 
good and forgiving temper towards him, 
may make him aſhamed and ſorry for his 
badneſs, and bring him over to that good- 

neſs which we ſhew' him. If, however, he 
_ ſhould ſtill be obſtinate, and continue to bear 
malice and hatred againſt us, all we can do 


is to keep ourſelves away from his company 


and acquaintance, not to put ourſelves in 


"oy power, and Rill to forgive him,” ſo far 


as 
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1 zs to do him any good that he may be in 
$54 want of, when it lies in our way to do it. 

TY For this is that kind of. forgiveneſs which 

EX. | God Almighty deſires us to ſhew. He does 
not expect that we arc not to feel any wrong 
that a perſon tries to do us, or even that we 
are not to be angry ; but that we ſhall not 
ſuffer this wrong to make us do any wrong 
or wickedneſs in return, or to keep us from 
doing any goud which may happen to be in 
our power, even to the perſon who would 
wrong ourſelves. _ | 


This being another part of our duty, of 


3 doing to others as we would with them to do 
= - to us, you may plainly- ſee from it, that if 
'1 | | God Almighty orders that we ſhould ever 
1 do good to thoſe that hate us, he certainly 

orders at the ſame time, that we are to keep 
"4 | ourſelves from doing them any wrong what- 
1 OO + , ever; and this it is my duty to ſhew to you, 
| and yours to mind, becauſe it is but too 
| ( common, when people fall out, or have any 
| diſpute, in the anger, the malice, and hatred 


of their hearts, they ſay all manner of bad 
things of one another, which neither of 
8 | | them 
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them deſerves, and which, if neither of 
them had ſaid, they might ſoon have made 
up the quarrel between them. Now thete 
is no excuſe for telling lies at any rate, much 
leſs for that wicked kind of lies, which do 
other people wrong, ſpreading bad ſtories 
about them, which they do not deſerve. 
There is hardly any fault, which God will 
more ſeverely puniſh than this, becauſe it is 
ſo bad in itſelf, and breeds ſo much miſ- 
chief. Mind therefore, that however any 
perſon may bear malice againſt you, hate 
you, or do you wrong, it is your duty never 
to accuſe them wrongfully, or to ſay any 
thing falſe of them. If you have occaſion 
to ſpeak of them, tell all the good of them 

that you know, but ſay nothing bad of them 
if you can help it, and, at any rate, nothing 
that is not true, When the perſon with 
whom you have quarrelled, and who may 
have anger and malice againſt you in his 
heart, hears how well you have ſpoken of 
him, and that you have ſaid nothing falſe of 


him, perhaps it will turn his heart towards 


{0 
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ſo be the means of making you friends. But 
whether it does ſo or not, you may be ſure 
of what is a great deal better than the love 
of any perſon, that is, that God Almighty 
will love and bleſs you for it, for having 
kept his word and his law, which he order- 
ed you to follow. And this is what we 
ought to look to, and what ought to be the 
end of all our goodneſs, that is, that we may 
pleaſe God and deſerve his blefling ; which 
if we do, we may be ſure that we can always 
depend upon his mercy and goodneſs. For 
his eyes are always upon - thoſe who are 
good, and keep his word ; and ſuch are his 
mercy and his kindneſs, that though he may 
and does forgive many of the bad things we 


do, if we are truly ſorry for them and leave 
them off, yet he takes an account of all our 
| goodneſs, and never fails to ſhew: us his love 


and bleſſing for every good thing we do, 
however trifling it may be. And this we 
muſt be ſenſible of, for the more good we 
do, the happier we feel ourſelves, which 


' happineſs God ſends down upon us; be- 


ſides, the great and pleaſing hope which he 
Ke | puts 


1 
puts into the heart of all them who love 
him, fear him, and keep his law and his 
| word, that after this life he will make them 
happier than words can tell, and that for- 
ever. ' You may ſee, therefore, how much it 
is for your own good, that you ſhould mind 
every good thing that is told you ; that you 
ſhould liſten to it with your ears, and draw 
it into your hearts; that you ſhould be care- 
ful to remember it, and to lock it up there, 
that you may turn to it, and think upon it 
as often as you can, for the more you think 
of it, and the more you do it, the more 


truth and the more wa wan you will find 


DISCOURSE: XIV. 
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THERE is one wicked thing, hich 9 
too common with many people, and which, 
though 
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though I cannot ſay I ean charge you with 
it, it yet will be very right to tell you about, 


to give you warning never to fall into it, be- 


cauſe it is againſt the word of the law of 


God, and is not only hurtful to ourſelves, 
as bringing ſickneſs and pain upon us, but 
alſo is the cauſe of our often doing a great 


deal of miſchief to other people. The 
wickedneſs I mean is drinking too much 


ſtrong drink, ſo as to become drunkards; 


which not only puts it out of people's power 
to do their duty as they ought to do, but at 
the ſame time puts it into their heads to do 
every thing that is mad, fooliſh, and wick- 


ed: ſo that in one hour, nay, in one minute's 


time of drunkenneſs, they may do as much 


badneſs, as may make themſelves and others 
miſerable for ever afterwards. As it fires 
the blood, and gets up into the head, it puts 
people out of their proper ſenſes, ſo that no 


man, let him be ever ſo good when he is 


ſober, can poſſibly tell what wickedneſs he 


may not do when he is drunk. This has 
been proved in a great many inſtances, where 


it FO been Known that people of the beſt of 
characters 
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characters when ſober, have been hurried on 
to ſuch acts of wickedneſs when drunk, that 
before they knew what they were about, they 
have even killed their beſt friends or near- 
eſt relations. Now let us only think what 
a pet ſon muſt feel, who perhaps could not 
bear to hear of ſuch wickedneſs when ſober, 
much leſs to think of doing it, when he 
finds, after coming to his ſenſes, that he has 
taken away the life of his fellow- creature, 
and one whom he moſt loved, in a fit of 
drunkenneſs ! Is it poſſible that he can for- 
give himſelf for it, or ever be happy after- 
wards? And after all, what is it for, that he 
brings all. this miſery; upon himſelf? Is it 
for the pleaſure of getting drunk? A mighty 
pleaſure truly, that puts a man out of his 
ſenſes, and makes him behave himſelf like a 
beaſt ; that expoſes him to be laughed at and 
ridiculed by every: body, and brings him to 
numble and wallow about in his own filth, 
like a hog rolling in the mire. 


Ihave told you of this wickedneſs for two 
reaſons ;/ firſt, becauſe it does ſo much miſ- 
Gen L __- chief 


chief and harm in the world, that you can- 
not be put too much upon your guard 
againſt it: next, becauſe, though you may 
be ſober enough in common, yet at one time 
of the year, which is Chriſtmas, it is a prac- 
tice among you to take more ſtrong drink 
than is uſual to you, and enough to lead you 
into drunkenneſs, and all the badneſs that 
follows it. What is the proper meaning of 
Chriſtmas; and of its being ſet apart for 
people to make themſelves happy, I ſhall 
tell you when your hearts are better pre- 
Pared to hear of it. But in the mean time, 
you may be ſure of this, that God Almigh- 
ty never intended that we ſhould. paſs any 
time whatever in drunkenneſs. And as I 
have been trying to bring you into the know- 
Jedge of God, and of the law of his word, 
ſoit is your duty on your part, to leave off 
all bad ways which you might have had, 
before you were 3 of what 
is good. er z n 


Further, itis 4 part of the word of the 
"_r of 'God that void think too 
Willa e much 
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much of eating, drinking, or fine clothes ; 
and this for a very good reaſon, becauſe, 
they who ſo much mind their bellies and 
their backs, will bring themſelves to believe 
that they live for no other purpoſe than to 
provide for them. But God Almighty made 
people for a much better end than this. 
He made them that they ſhould believe in 
him, fear him, loye him, and worſhip him, 
that they ſhould be good, kind, and chari- 
table; that they ſhould keep his laws and 
his word, that ſo, being tried and proved by 
him in all manner of goodneſs, he may hrin 
them into that better world for which he fir 
made them, This is what we are always 
to think of and look forward to; and there 
fore, as the world we are in now is only 
meant for a trial to us, and for A paſſage to 
a better if we deſerve it, we are not to {& 
our hearts too much upon any thing that 
is in it, whether it he meat, or drink, or 
clothes, money, or any thing elſe; for to 
be coyetous of theſe things, and to fix our | 
deſites upon them, muſt certainly carry 
ay our thoughts from the fear of God 
WHY Almighty, 
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Almighty, and from that goodneſs which 


we muſt follow to pleaſe him. 


But we are not to ſuppoſe from this, that 
God Almighty has forbid us the uſe of any 
thing in this world, which may belong to 
us, and which we want, to nouriſh and 
comfort us. No: He, in his goodneſs, has 
made them all for our uſe and our happi- 
neſs, and he is highly pleaſed with us when 
we partake -of them as we ought to do, 
that is with a thankful heart to him as the 
giver of them, and with decency, cheerful- 
neſs, and moderation, ſo as to take no more 
of them than will fatisfy nature, and do 
us good, preſerving us in health and ſpirits 
to go through our duty as we ought to do. 


If we have any thing more than this, as it 


has been freely given to us by God Al- 
mighty, ſo. we ought freely to give to 


_ thoſe who are in want. This is goodneſs, 


This will make us happy, and God Al- 


mighty will take pleaſure in ſeeing it; for 
our happineſs was the end for which he 
6 3 5 i 
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made us, and if we do not follow the way 
to it, it is our own. faults, 


May 1 he therein ſend: his ae grace 
among us, that in this, and in every thing 
elſe, we may endeavour to live as we ought 
to do; not in rioting and drunkenneſs, 
which will weaken and hurt our health, 
make' us commit miſchief and wickedneſs, 
and bring miſery upon ourſelves and others; 
not in greedineſs and feaſting our bellies, 
which only brings fickneſs and pain upon 
us, while ſo many of our poor fellow-crea- 
tures are in want of what it would do us 
good to ſpare them; not in covering our- 
ſelves with finery, while, if we were to buy 
good plain clothes which would be more 
uſeſul and leſs expenſive, we might have 
ſomething to ſpare to clothe ſeme poor and 


naked object who has nothing to buy him 
a covering; but in enjoying the bleſſings 
which God Almighty ſends to us, with 
decency and moderation, with charity and 
gratitude, by taking no more to ourſelves 


r we ſtand in need of, and by ſharing 
L 3 | them 
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ith with * who are in want; which 
will bring the love of God tpon us, and 


cauſe him never to ſuffer us to be in want 
burlelves. | 
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Again Hypoer ih and Preſumption , and . 4 
good Conſcience. 


4 - YOU be an fern the way that 1 hape 
; fallen upon, and the pains I habe taken, to 
teach you that which is good. I have ſet 
apart my Sundays for this particular pur- 
poſe ; and 5 regularly pray to Aland | 


aud become better people, ſo as to deere 
Alis love, and the happineſs which he Ras in 
ſtore for thoſe who are good. What I meant 
to be a blefling to you, let it not be turned 
into a curſe upon your heads, which it fure- 
ly will if you do not mind what I have told 
you, and try to leave off every bad way 
which 
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which you might have had, while ybur 
hearts were in the dark, and you knew no 


better. All I aſk from you, all I with for; 


in teturn for the pains I am taking with 
you, is, that you ſhould be good for your 


own ſakes, that you may be happy, and that 
God may bleſs you. It takes up my time 
and my thoughts to tell you all theſe things, 
which 1 ſhall willingly give, fo long as you 
will be mindful of them, and make them 
properly uſeful to yourſelves; but if you 
only make an outſide ſhew of being good, 


and fill keep any old badneſs in your hearts, 


without trying to get the better of it, the 
evil will be upon your own heads, and tlie 
pains J am taking will then become a curſe 
to you. God will ſurely puniſh thoſe who 
know what is good and will not try to do 
it, and he will -puniſh thoſe ſtill more who 


pretend to any goodneſs which they have 
not; for this is making a mock and a game 
of -goodneſs, and is hiog, and falſehood | 


Value God. | 9 
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But let not what I am ſaying to you be the 


means of driving any of you back into any 


of your former wickedneſs, or prevent you 
from trying to get the better of it. God 


Almighty, as I have often told you, is all 


goodneſs, mercy, and juſtice; and never de- 
ſires from us more than we are eaſily able 
to do. He therefore allows to all people 
who have been bad, for want of being 
brought up in the right way, and of being 
told what is good, a ſufficient time to re- 
pent, and to become better and better by 


degrees. And if, through the weakneſs of 
their hearts, not yet become ſtrong in good- 
neſs, they ſhould now and then fall back in- 
to their old bad ways without thinking of it, 
if it be not any very great wickedneſs that 
they do, God Almighty will forgive them for 


it, if they are truly ſorry for it, and tell the 
truth about it; only they muſt take care to 
be more upon their guard afterwards, and 


to keep out of all manner of wickedneſs as 


much as they can. Nor muſt they ſuffer 
themſclves to do any thing that they know 
to be wrong, in hopes that God in his good- 

neſs 
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neſs will forgive them afterwards; for this 
would be uſing his mercy and kindneſs to 
make us worſe, which are given to us to 
make us better; and we may be aſſured that 
God Almighty will never allow of this, 
without puniſhing nn : 

* t i ſomething very odd that people who 
have taſted the ſweets of goodneſs, and the 
bitterneſs of wickedneſs, ſhould” not try to 
leave off all their old bad ways. When a 
perſon is good, he is afraid of nothing. He 
knows that nobody can find fault with him 
or accuſe him with truth, that every body 
ought to love him, and he is happy and eaſy 
in his own heart. How different is the caſe 
with the perſon who is doing badneſs? He 
is afraid of his.own ſhadow. He always 
ſuppoſes that his badneſs will be found out, 
and 1s always thinking of the puniſhment that 
is coming upon him for it; ſo that his mind 
can be never at eaſe, This alone ought to 
be enough to prevent people from ever be- 
ing wicked, but how much more reaſon 


have they to try to keep out of it, when 
they 


4 
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they think upon God Almighty, who ſecs 
every thing that we do, and always puniſhes 
wicked people in ſome way or other. 


What goodneſs is, you have all of you 


been fully told many times over. Tt is do- 


ing your duty to God, to them with whom 


we have any thing to do in this world, and 


behaving as we ought to do in our different 


Nations of life. Our duty to God, as I 


have already told you, is to believe truly in 


him, to fear him, to love him, to pray to 


him, and to think on him as we ought, as 
the great Father and Maker of all- things, 


-who looks into all things, and from whom 


all goodneſs comes. Our duty to every 
body in this world is to be honeſt and juſt 
in all our dealings; neither to cheat, or to 
take atiy thing which does not belong to 
us; to do harm to nobody, but to do every 
body all the good we can; and our duty 
in the different ways of life we are placed 
in, is to behave as is ſuitable to them, and 


do all the good we can in them. If maſters, 
we are to be kind to and careful of thoſe who 


are 


f it 
are under us, both in fiekneſs and in health; 
being of as much ufe to them as we can, and 
giving them what is hecefſary and reaſonable 
for their ſupportz not to requite of them more 
than they ean well go through with, teach- 
ing them what is good, and keeping them 
in proper order, and under proper governs 
ment. If ſervants, it is their duty to obey 


all their maſters and miſtreſſes reaſonable 


and proper orders, to be honeſt and true 
to them, and to take care of every thing 
that belongs to them; not to go away from 
their duty without leave; not to impoſe 
upon them, or tell them what is falfe; nor 


to fee them wronged” either by à fellows 


ſervant, or any one elfe, without informing 
them. 80 that it is plain from this, that we 
have three different duties which we ought 


to fulfil to be good and happy. The firſt 


and greateſt is our duty towards God Al- 
mighty, the Father and Maker of us all, 
Whoſe law and whoſe word directs us to 
| ES is good, ſo that when we 
any hoy that is bad, we Wkewiſe fin 
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againſt! our duty to God. The next is, our 
duty to all people living in the world, and to 
every poor brute creature: this duty orders 
us to be true, honeſt, kind, and charitable 
in all our actions whatſoever; to keep 
ourſelves from doing harm, and to try to 
do all the good in our power. The third 
is, our duty in the way of life we hap- 
pen to be in, which tells us to make our- 
ſelves as contented as poſſible in it, and to 
go through it ſo as to pleaſe thoſe whom we 
have to do with, as far as we can pleaſe 
them by doing what is good and right. Of 
all theſe three duties, and how we are to go 
through them, I have particularly told you 
in the courſe of what I have read to you; 
and may God Almighty ſend his grace 
among us, to make us keep them in our 
hearts and our thoughts continually, and 
endeavour to do them: which, that we may 
be enabled to do, we muſt often open our 
hearts in true and fincere prayer and thankſ- 
giving to him from whom all goodneſs 
cometh, and who hateth all manner of 
wickedneſs. | ; 
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Arc Heart- 3 and di Yrefpeiful 


Behaviour. 


TH D RE are two wicked things which 
T am ſorry to find among you, and which 
I muſt therefore now tell you of, that you 
may learn to behave better hereafter. One 
is, that ſome of the eldeſt of you, after ſome 
little diſpute keep heart- burning and ma- 
lice againſt one another. The other is, 
that you young ones will not leave off your 
rudeneſs and badneſs, of making game and 
ſport of thoſe who are old. 


As to the fit, I have ſhewn you more 
than once already, and that not long ago, 
how it is the law and word of Almighty 
God, the Maker and Ruler of us all, and the 
Father of all goodneſs, that we ſhould bear 
no malice in our hearts; that we ſhould be 
merciful and kind even to the poor beaſt 
that is of uſe to us; and therefore how 
much more we ou Sht to be ſo to our fellow- 
creatures. 


1 4 
creatures. It is no matter who they are; 
even if they are ſtrangers; or if they are 
people who do not love us, ſtill this is our 


duty towards them, and we ſhall find that 


God Almighty, wha made us to be good 
and happy, and has put-it in our power to 


he ſo, has given us this law of being mexci- 
[ ful, kind, ang forgiving, for very good and 


wiſe ends. It opens people's hearts, and 
brings them to love one another, in Which 
there is a great deal of goodneſs and hap- 
pineſs ; ; and it faves them from doing a 
great deal of fin and wickedneſs, which 


hatred and malice always bring along with 


them. I am ſure I need not tell you how 
happy every perſon is, whoſe heart. is not 
troubled with any hatred or malice againft 
any body; who loves his fellow-creatuxes, 
and who has therefore a right to think 
that they love him alſo; .and concerning 
the fin and wickedneſs Chick they do who 


keep malice and hatred in their hearts 


againſt one another, ] can eafily ſheyy it to 


to you from what may happen e Naar 
ſelves. | 
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Lou all know how I have tried, and am 
ſill trying, to teach you the law and the 
word of God Almighty, and all that good- 
neſs which comes from it, and from it only. 
This I am telling you, that by learning and 
minding to do it, you may do your duty to- 
wards him, and. alſo towards your fellow- 
cfeatures, which is the only way for you to 
become good and happy. Now, before you 
come to hear theſe things, you muft-know 
that you ought to think well of what you 
are ſent for, and that you ought to clean your 
hearts of all badneſs and all malice againſt 
any body, ſo as to have it. fit and ready to 
hear and to take in the good ward which js 
to be told you. If you do not do this, can 
you expect the love and the blefling of God 
upon you; or muſt you not rather expect 
his terrible anger and puniſhment, when 
you come to hear his word, with an outſide 
ſhew of being good, while your heart is full 
of anger, hatred, and malice? that to this 
wickedneſs, of bearing anger, hatred, and 
malice in your hearts, which is very bad in 
itſelf, you add that of lying and falſehood 
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in the face of God, when you are come to 
hear his word, this is ſo wicked a thing, 
that it is particularly taken notice of in the 
great bible, of which J have promiſed to tell 
you more at a proper ſeaſon. It is there 
ſaid, that if you are coming to pray to God, 

and to offer him thanks, and ſhould before 

remember, that you have any quarrel or ill- 
will in your heart, firſt go and make up that 

quarrel, and then come and offer thanks. 

Let me therefore deſire of you, if you 
have any quarrel with any body, but parti- 
cularly among yourſelves, who come here 
together to pray to God, and to learn what 
is good; that you will have it cleared up, 
and make friends again immediately. This 
you may eaſily do, becauſe if you cannot 
come to an agreement about who is right or 
who is wrong, you may leave the matter to 
your fellow-ſervants; and if they cannot 
ſettle it, you may apply to me, and the per- 
ſon who has done the wrong, ſhall own it, 
and beg the other's pardon. This is the 
wy that people ought to follow, who are 
| taught 
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taught to pray to God, and what goodne(# 


is; and further, by thus ſettling. diſputes 
immediately, you will fave yourſelves a great 
deal of trouble and uneafineſs ; for, in ge- 
neral, quarrels begin from trifles at firſt; 
and only become bad and hard to be made 
up, by the unkind and unjuſt things which 
people ſay of one another, and do to one ano- 
ther, afterwards. 


And now a few words to you younger 
ones, who I am ſorry to ſay think fo little of 
what is told you, that I fear I ſhall be 
obliged to add puniſhment to it, to make 
you remember it. It is a very common 


trick of yours, to be impudent and ſaucy to 


one of your fellow-ſervants, and to make 
game of him, becauſe he is good natured 
enough to put up with it, though you know 
he is old enough to deſerve more civil treat- 
ment and reſpect from you. As this is a 


wicked thing in you, and as God not only 


orders that children ſhould honour, love and 
obey their \father and mother, and their kin, 


but alſo that the young ſhall behave decent- 
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ly and reſpectfully to the old; ſo if you will 


not leave off this badneſs, you muſt be 
puniſhed for it. It will be beſt therefore 
for you, to remember your duty to a fellow- 
ſervant, who is ſo much older than you are 
to be civil in all your behaviour to him; 
not to mock or make game of him, but to 
go to him and ſpeak properly as you ought 
to do, when you are told to call him, and 
not to give him ſharp or rude anſwers when 
he ſpeaks to you. And I hope he, on his 
part, will learn to mind his duty, and to 
behave ſo. well, as to deſerve that civil and 
good treatment, as well by being good, as 
from his age. 


What I have read to you all this day, 
while it again tells you of your duty to every 
body, muſt particularly put you in mind of 
your duty to one another, as fellow-ſer- 
vants, called together every Sunday by your 
maſter, to offer up your prayers to God, and 
to hear his word. Vou therefore ought to 
look upon yourſelyes as one family, and in- 
ſtead of » and ITED with cach 

other, 
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other, as it is your duty to be of a forgiving oF 


and kind temper in your behaviour with 
every body, ſo you ought to be particularly 
kind, obliging, and forgiving among your- 
ſelves; and as it is alſo the duty of the 
young to pay reſpect to the old people every 
where; ſo they ought to ſhew it particularly 
to their fellow-ſervants in the ſame family; 
for by theſe means, people who are together, 
become uſeful to one another, and are good 
and happy in themſelves, anſwering the great 
end for which God Almighty made them: 
I hope, therefore, you will for the future, 
mind to behave towards one another, as I 
have told you, 
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WHAT I told you of laſt Sunday, was 
in particular to ſhew you your duty to one 
5 | another, 
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another, as fellow- ſervants living in the ſame 


family, and called together at the ſame time 
to join in prayer and thankſgiving to God 


Almighty, and to hear the word of good- 


neſs. From this you will know, that if any 
quarrels or diſputes ſhould at any time hap- 


pen among you, you are to have the matter 


talked over directly, and made up, ſo as that 
there may not be time for any malice or ill- 
will to breed in your hearts, which are 


great fins and wickedneſs, and are againſt the 
word and the law of God, as written in the 
great bible; where to make people good and 
happy, they are told to love one another as 


brothers and ſiſters; to forgive even thoſe 
that hate them and treat them ill, and to do 


them good only in return. The ſame good 


book, the bible, alſo ſhews the duty of 
the young to the old: In particular, that 


ä children ſhould love and honour their fa- 
thers and mothers, and obey their orders in 


every thing that is good and right; and it 
alſo ſays in many places, that young people 
ſhould not be forward, nor rude, nor talka- 
tive, but ſhould be modeſt, decent, and 
filent ; 


we 


. 
ſilent; and, in particular, ſhould always be 
civil and reſpectful to thoſe who are old. 


Now you muſt obſerve, that what is good 
for people to do in their behaviour to one 
another, as living in the ſame family, is juſt 
as good for them to do in their behaviour to 
every body in the world; only people Who 
are more often together, have more often 
occaſion to do theſe duties to each other. 
Therefore you are to ſee from this, that if it 
is our duty to make up any quarrel or diſ- 
pute immediately with thoſe with whom we 
live, to prevent the breeding of any ill-will 
or malice in our hearts againſt them, it is no 
leſs our duty to try to make up our quarrels. 
and diſputes immediately with every other 
perſon, and to be forgiving and kind to them, 
even though they may hate us, and try to do 
us harm. In the ſame manner, it is the 
duty of the young, not only to be civil and 
reſpectful to the old people among whom 
they live, but alſo to every old perſon what- 
ever. Indeed, as I have before told you, ſo 
I now repeat to you, that the ways of good- 
neſs, which God Almighty has laid down to 

| n us, 
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us, and which are particularly ſpoken of in 
the great bible, are plain and eaſy, and every 
where the ſame to be obſerved towards every 
body. In one place we are told, that God 
Almighty himſelf has declared it, in faying : 
% And now, what do I aſk of thee O man, 
* but to do juſtice, to love mercy, and to 
* walk humbly before God.” To do juſtice 


1 have often told you is to be honeſt, true, 


and juſt in all our dealings ; not to ſteal, nor 
to cheat, nor ſay what is falſe on any account 
whatſoever. 70 love mercy, is to be kind- 
hearted, to do to others all the good we can; 
to bear no malice, and to do no ill even 


againſt thoſe who hate us. To walk humbly 


before God, without which no perſon can be 
good, is to love him, to fear him, and to 
honour him above all things ; to open our 
hearts to him often in prayer and thankſ- 
giving; ; to liſten to his word, and to obey 


his commandments. They who live in this 


manner can never be unhappy. Whatever 
misfortunes, whatever troubles, whatever 
crofles come upon them, they will bring 
their minds to think, that God Almighty 
has ſent them for their good, to clean their 
hearts 


— 
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hearts from wickedneſs, to try them, and to 


bring them to happineſs in the end. From 
doing all theſe good things, they will always 


find peace and comfort ſpringing up in the 


bottom of their hearts: and though they 


may be poor, though they may be in want 


and in diſtreſs, yet their hope in God Al- 
mighty will ſupport them under it, and make 
them much happier than thoſe who have 
every thing elſe they can with for. For it 
is not money, it is not nice meats, rich 
wines, fine clothes, that we are to look for, 
among thoſe bleflings which God Almighty 
will bring upon thoſe who are good; theſe 
things we often ſee the worſt of people have 
the moſt of; but if we were to look into 
their hearts, we ſhould find that all this 
outhde ſhew of being happy, was nothing 
but a cover to fears, troubles, and miſeries 
within, which a good perſon would not feel 
for all the riches in the world. Beſides, 
theſe things themſelves are not what we 
actually want; for he who can juſt get 
enough to put plain coarſe clothes upon hys 
back, and to get plain and wholeſome meat 
and drink to fatisfy his hunger and his thirſt, 

—_—_ has 
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has all that is of uſe to him, all that can 
keep him in health and in ſpirits, and if he 
had more, would probably only bring fick- 
neſs and pain upon himſelf, by taking too 
much of them. No, the good things which 


we are to look for from God Almighty, are: 


far above all theſe. They are patience to 


hear the evils of this world; ſtrength and 


reſolution to fight againſt them; ſubmiſſion 
to God Almighty's will to be contented un- 
der them; the whole crowned with a never 
failing hope and belief in him, that he will 
lead us through our trials and diſtreſſes, into 

a better world at laſt. 


/ 
» 


I cannot too often tell you, that it is your 
duty to mind all theſe good things in every 


way of life, and in every place you may be in. 


/ 


Among the many changes and misfortunes 
of this life, there is no telling what may 
happen to part us from each other ; 'and you 
may not always be with a maſter, who will 


take pains to teach you, to make you good 


and happy. At all times therefore, when 
goodneſs is laid before you, you ſhould open 
your hearts to receive it, and lock it up 

« | there; 
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there; that in all ſituations, and in all con- 1 
ditions of life, you may make yourſel ves 
content, by fixing your hopes in Almighty = 
God, and looking up to him as your Father | | 4 
and Protector, which he certainly will be, 3-8 
if you try to ſerve him as you ought, ang 4 ® 
to keep his word. 1 =_ 
DISCOURSE XVIII. 
Of Prayer. 
I HAVE for ſome time paſt been teaching 
you to fay a ſhort prayer to.God Almighty, 
every Sunday before I read to you, in hopes 
that God, who ſees and knows all that we do, 
will be pleaſed to hear, and to accept it, ſo as 
to ſend his grace into your hearts, to clean 
them from wickedneſs, and to make them 4 
ready to receive and mind every thing that | _. a 
is good. This he will certainly do, if you 123 
only pray to him with a true heart, trying | Ye 
at the ſame time to do every thing that is 5 
: good, and to keep yourſelves out of all man- _—_ 
Bag ner 
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ner of badneſs. You muſt, therefore, ſee 
how much it is in your power to bring 
down God's love and bleſſing upon you; 
for as the eyes of God Almighty are every 
where, at all times looking upon all the 
great works he has made, though we cannot 
fee him, ſo whenever we pray to him he is 
always ready to hear and to take notice of it, 
and will do ſo; puniſhing us as we ſhall 
deſerve, if we dare to be fo wicked as to 
pray to him with a falſe heart, and lending 
down his goodneſs upon us if we pray to 
him with that love, fear, and truth towards 
him which we ought, SOR 


Indeed, if we would but bring ourſelves 
to think as we ought to do'of God Al- 
mighty, and all that he hath done—how, 
from his great power, he is able to look 
into every thing that is done by his crea- 


tures, and does look into it, we ſhould 


then find what it is to pray to God; we 
ſhould be afraid to pray to him with a falſe 
heart, or in a careleſs idle manner, as know- 
ing he would ſee ſuch wickedneſs and pus 
niſh it; and it would be our greateſt plea» 
ſure and happineſs in this world, to pray 

to 


11 
to him ſeriouſly and in truth as we ought. 
For, poor weak creatures as we all are, and 

not able to do any thing of ourſelves with- 
out his hel p and his permiſſion, who made us 
as we are and pave us life, only think what 
a ſatisfaction it ought to be to us to lift up 
our hearts to him, who is always looking 
over us, either to thank him for his 
goodneſs, or to beg him to help us, when 
we know not what to do ourſelyes. To 
thank him for his goodneſs, is the leaſt re- 
turn that his creatures can offer for it, and 
he will receive it of them willingly, ſo as to 
ſhower down more goodneſs upon them : 
beſides, to a perſon believing properly in 
God Almighty, and loving and fearing him, 
can there be a greater pleaſure than feeling 
his kindneſs, and pouring our thanks from 
the heart for it? If we want his help, the 
hope and the belief that he will take care 
of us, and bring us out of our troubles, 
makes our prayers to him the greateſt com- 
fort we can feel in diſtreſs. Accordingly, 
ſuch is the great uſe and ſervice of prayer, 
that there never was a perſon yet, in any ſi- 
tuation, who prayed truly to God, but who - 

| 9 1 immediately 
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immediately found his heart comforted. 1 
beg you will all of you attend to this, 
and think how good a thing it is for you to 


| believe in God, to love him, and to fear him, 


and to pray to him with a true and good 
heart as you ought. But, though ſuch is 
the great uſe and ſervice of prayer, there 
is yet ſomething very particular that we 


_ ought to mind alſo; that is, to try to keep 


from all wickedneſs, and to do every thing 
that is good, by which we ſhall pleaſe God, 
who will then be always diſpoſed to hear 

our prayers, and not to ſhut his ears againſt 
us; for though he may ſhew his mercy to 
the wicked, on their being truly ſorry for 
what they have done, and bending their hearts 
before him, yet wicked people are always 
in this great danger, of loſing the grace 
* of God entirely from their hearts, and be- 
« ing given up by him to that miſery and 
* deſtruction which they have deſerved. 4 

Next, as I have told you on a former oc- 

caſion, we are not to pray to God for trifles, 

or to point out to him what we want, who 
only knows what is good for us. If we are 
in trouble, we are to o pray to him truly and 
ſincerely 
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ſincerely to help us, but to leave the man- 
ner of doing it to his wiſdom and goodneſs. 
He may do it by comforting our hearts ſo 
as to make our troubles leſs than we have 
ſuppoſed them, and by putting into our 
thoughts the way to get the better of them. 
He may do it by raiſing up friends to us 
in the time of our diſtreſs, to aſſiſt us and 
relieve -us from our difficulties.. In ſhort, 
the ways are without number, by which the 
goodneſs of God can bring us out of our 
troubles, in any fituation, or under any 
circumſtances : and knowing this, it is our 
duty to bear our preſent evils with patience, 
and while we do all that is. right to get the 
better of them, to depend upon God Al- 
mighty to ſhew us his help in good time. 


After all that I have now told you con- 
cerning praying to God, and giving him 
thanks for his goodneſs, I hope you will 
think properly of it. Firſt, It is a duty we 
owe to him who is the Father and Maker of 


all things, and who directeth all things by 
his power, his wiſdom, and goodneſs. Next, 


it is a ſpring of never failing happineſs to 
N open 
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open our hearts to him, who is our God, 
our parent, our comforter, and preſerver. 
It will give us ſtrength and ſpirits to do 
our duty in this world, without valuing it 
more than we ought; and it will fill us 
with the moſt pleaſing hopes of that hap- 
pier world to come, where the good will be 
all bleſſed alike in the preſence of their 
God, and where trouble, ſorrow, ſickneſs, 
and pain, will be for ever at an end. 


. Chriſtmas 


Chriſtmas Day, 1787. 


DIS Siem R S E XIX. 


Aimonitory of the Lapſe of Time, and ſuited 
to the Return of Chriſimas... 


IT was on laſt Chriſtmas day that I firſt 
began to read to you, that I might ſhew 
you the way to goodneſs and to happineſs, 
by leading you to believe in God, who is 
the Father and Maker of all things; to 
fear him and to love him with all your 
hearts; to pray to him, and to thank him 
for all his mercies, and to obey his com- 
mandments, by doing good to every body, 
as you would wiſh every body to do to 
you. A whole year has paſſed over our 
heads ſince that time, and Chriſtmas is come 
round again. That whole year is now gone 
out of our reach for ever; and we are of 
courſe ſo much nigher the time we ſhall 

| die 
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die and go into another world, than we 
were before it begun. Now, all the years 


we are to live are ſo very few, being even 


with thoſe who live to the greateſt age, 
ſeldom more than three or four times 
twenty years at beſt, that when we find one 


year is taken away from them (as that has 
paſſed fince I firſt began to read to you) 


we may truly ſay that no ſmall part of our 
lives has made to itſelf wings and flown 
away like a bird: for only let us think 
how quickly it is gone; to look back 
upon the times, fince I firſt began to read to 
you, it ſeems to be little more than a dream 
which we have had in our ſleep; and yet 
it is perhaps a twentieth part, or at leaſt a 
thictieth of what moſt of us have yet to 
live, even if no accident happen to us, and 
we come to a good old age. 

In this manner are we all drawing on to- 
wards our graves ; and, what is the worſt 
of all, I fear, without thinking of it as we 
ought to do. Having therefore already put 
you in mind of the ſhortneſs of the time 


which we have to ſtay in this world, I 


purpoſe, 
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purpoſe, with God's help, to take the pre- 
ſent opportunity to ſpeak of ſuch things, 
as may lead us to get ready for that other 
world, to which we muſt all go ſooner or 
later: after which, I ſhall end what I have 
to ſay by telling you ſomething of the 
meaning of Chriſtmas, and the manner in 
which you ought to behave ae dur- 
ing that time. 


And gl, the ſhortneſs of the time we 
have to live in this world, is a very good 
reaſon why we ſhould not give ourſelves 
too much trouble about what happens to 
us in it: for we all of us know that we 
cannot look upon it as a reſting place; and 


that whether we live in eaſe and pleaſure, 


or ſuffer hardſhip, pain and uneaſineſs 1 
whether we be ſervants and "ſlaves to the 
reſt of mankind, or whether we be kings 
and rulers over them, we muſt all die alike 


in the courſe of a few years. The grave 
1s the common houſe which is made for us | 


all; and the only certainty we know of, is 


that we mult all go to it. There, theſe 
bodies which we at preſent make uſe of, 


N SO muſt 
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muſt return to duſt again. We ourſelves ſhall 
be called before God who made us, ta receive 
his bleſſing, and to be made happy for ever, 
if we have endeavoured to deſerve his fa- 
vour, by paſſing our lives in goodneſs ; or to 
be. puniſhed according to his dreadful and 
juſt anger, if. we have lived in wickedneſs, 


after being taught that which is good. 
Now, how fooliſh, how abſurd, how wrong 


will it be in us, to give all our thoughts, 
and our care, to the things of this world, 
in which nothing elſe is certain than that 
we muſt ſoon leave them; and at the ſame 
time, to forget, and to neglect to get ready 
for, the time of our departure ta another 
world, where we are all to remove in ſo 
ſhort a time. Accordingly, we find that 
the beſt and the wiſeſt of men whom we 
either know, or haye read of in books, 
have made it their chief care how to. paſs 
their time in this world as they. ought; 
that is, not to ſet their hearts too. much 
upon the things of this world, but tg try 
to keep away from all wickedneſs and to 
do every thing that is good, that they * 


0s 1 


be ready for the only certainty, which is 


death. Thus prepared, they have waited 
with patience for the will of God Al 
mighty; and when it has pleaſed him that 
the time of their deaths ſhould come, in- 
ſtead of being afraid and unhappy at the 
thoughts of dying, they have felt more 
happineſs in leaving this world, than in the 
enjoyment of any thing which they have 
found in it, Sueh are the ſweets which the 
good man taſtes in his laſt moments; and 


ſuch we ſhall alſo partake of, at that cer- 


tain hour which myſt come upon us, if 
we endeavour to follow their example. 


«lid n is yet —_ very ſound and 
good reafon, why we ſhould. not be too 


fond of the things of this world, and ſuffer 


them ta take up too much of our time and 


aur thoughts ; that is, that as well from 
the ſhortneſs. of our lives, as from the mix- 


ture af evil, of pain, and of trouble, which 
is always more than the good we tan enjoy 


in it, we have à right ta believe that this 
_ lifeis- intended as nothing more than a kind 
af trial to us at a ſtate or condition in 
N 2 _ 
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which we ate placed by God Almighty, to 
be made ready for happineſs in another. 
For, according to our underſtanding, it is 
impoſſible for us to think that one, who is 
ſo wiſe as we believe God to be, would 
make us in ſuch a wonderful manner as he 
has done with all theſe thoughts, ſenſes, 
und feelings, hopes, and fears about us 
f every thing were to be at an end with 
is in the courſe of a few years, and we 
were to periſh for ever in the duſt; yet, if 


we could even ſuppoſe this, it would be 


natural for us to ſuppoſe too, that we ſhould 
be made to partake of nothing but pleaſure 


and happineſs, for the few years we have 
to live, that the life we were placed in, 


might at leaſt be a bleſſing to us while it 
laſted ; but when we find it directly the 
contrary of this, as we do; when we ſee 
that every perſon's ſhare of ſorrow, pain, 


and uneaſineſs in this world, is a great deal 


more than his ſhare of pleaſure and hap- 
pineſs; it would be harbouring wicked 
thoughts of God Almighty; it would be 
charging him not only with a want of 


mercy, but of juſtice, could we believe or 


think 
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think that, after going through this Rath of 
- ſuffering and of ſorrow, we were not to live 
again in a better. Therefore, it is highly 
reaſonable for us to judge, that the life we 


are placed in at preſent, is nothing more 
than a ſtate of trial for us, in order to make 


us ready, and to lead us forward to a better. 


Having once fixed our belief as to this 
matter, what remains to be done, becomes 
-eaſy and plain to us. We both learn to ſet 
no higher a value upon life than we ought, 
and to make a proper uſe of our time in it. 

In ſhort, we ſhould: conſider it as a journey 
upon a road, where, though we muſt take 
ſome neceſſary refreſhment, as well as put 
up with ſome troubles and inconveniences, 

yet we ſhould: think but little of either, on 
account of the home we are going to, where 
our — oP to ak up * reſt. 


Such are the Wande which we ouglitito to 


- uſe ourſelves to, concerning the life we are 


now placed in; but on the preſent gccafion 
"oo are alſo others, which I could iſh to 


b > take 
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tale root as well in your hearts as my own. 
I have already told you, that it is now a whole 
year fince I firſt began to read to you, and 
that, as ſo much of our lives is gone, we are 
of "courſe ſo much nigher the end of it. 
The nigher we are to the end of it, in the 
greater readineſs we ought to be, to meet 
that time, when it may pleaſe God to call us 
from it, It is therefore the duty of us all, 
to inquire truly into this matter, that is, to 
examine our hearts, without cheating our- 
ſelves by any notions of our own goodneſs, 
that we may find out if we are better people 
now than we were a year ago. 


And now to apply this particularly to 
yourſelves, for whoſe good it is chiefly in- 
tended. Before laſt Chriſtmas you had lived 

as it were, in darkneſs. From the way of 
life you had been uſed to, you thought but 
little, if at all, upon God Almighty, who 
made you; and no perſon had held out a 
light to ſhew you that good way, which you 
ought to walk in. I thought a good deal, 
and often, upon your unhappy condition in 
| ' this 


this reſpect, before I ſaid any thing to you 
about it. The more I thought of it; the 
more I was ſure, that though your ſkins 
were black, and it was the lot of moſt of 
you to be faves and ſervants in the world, 
yet God Almighty made you with the fime 
good and wiſe end, as he did the reſt of man- 
kind; that is, he had made you able to learn 
what is good, and to become good, if you 
chooſe it, that you may deſerve thoſe bleſ- 
ſings which he will hereafter give to thoſe 
who do their duties in this life as they 
ought. Indeed, I could not think othet-= 
wiſe of the purpoſe for which God Al- 
mighty made you, — thinking both 
As and NF | 


From this time, T tio nager Godlhed my- 
ſelf to find out, whether you could learn 
to read and write, and to do all other ſuch 
things, ſo well and ſo foon as white people; 
it was enough for me to know that God is 
too merciful, too juſt, and too kind to us all, 
to put it out of your power to become good, 
if Po were properly taught. Indeed, not 

N 4 only 
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only my own 1 ket my g own belief have 


convinced me of this, but alſo what I have 


ſcen of negroes, | in different places and ways 


of life, who have had pains taken with them 


to teach them to be good. I then deter- 

mined to endeavour to teach you to be good, 

and the way that I took for that purpoſe, 

was ſuch as I thought moſt likely to work. 
upon your hearts, in the ſtate of darkneſs 
and wickedneſs mm then were in. 


To this and, as churn is no goodnefs but 


| what comes from God alone, who is the 


F ather and Giver of it, it was the firſt part of 


my duty to ſhew you why you ought to be- 
lieve truly in him. This I did by pointing 


out to you the great and wonderful things 


which we ſee every where around us, the 
way which they always move in, and the 
order which they conſtantly keep. Theſe, 


as they made you believe that there was a 
God, and in his great power to do every 


| thing, ſo did they alſo prove to you his 


goodneſs and his wiſdom, i in making; order- 


ing, and taking care of thew, as he hath 
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done. W 70 Wune endeavoured to make you 
ſenſible of this, I did not neglect to ſhew 
you, in what manner you were to return 
thanks to, God for his mercies; and how 


you were to pray to him, ſo as to aſk fer 


nothing that might not be proper for you; 
how you were to fear him, and to love him, 
to keep his name holy, to try to pleaſe him 
above all things, and therefore of courſe to 
keep out of all wickedneſs, as he loveth no- 


thing but goodneſs. What this goodneſs 
was I alſo endeavoured to ſnew you, in as 
plain a manner as poſſible; and among other 


things, that to pleaſe God, you ought to 


make yourſelves as contented as poſſible in 


the way of life you are placed in, and I gays 
vou many reaſons why, you, ſhould do, to, 


drawn from the ſhortneſs of. this life, and 8 


the little real difference there. is, howeyer 
great it may ſeem to be, between the lot of 
one perſon and another. F rom this I went 
on to ſhew you what that goodneſs was, 
which would be pleaſing to. God, and ac- 
cording to his commandments, in your he- 


haviour and conduct towards other people; 


” 
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and how it conſiſted in that plain and eaſy 
rule, which is laid down in the great bible; 
that we ſhould do to every body, as we with 
every body to do to ourſelves. After this I 
took different opportunities of ſnewing you, 
that theſe few words went ſo far, and took 
in ſo much of what was good, that if man- 
kind were but to mind them, and to live up 
to them, they would need to be told nothing 
elſe to make them good and happy ; for 
I pointed out to you at different times, that 
if we were to do to every body, as we wiſh 
every body to do to us, we ſhould, on all oe - 
caſions, be merciful, kind, and chatitable to 
one another; forgiving, and not bearing 
malice, or ill-will in our hearts; honeſt in 
all our dealings, neither ſtealing from any 
one, or cheating them; always telling the 
truth when called upon, even if againſt our- 
ſelves ; doing juſtice to every body as far as 
lieth in our power, and induſtrious and 
faithful in the. ſervice of thoſe who eniploy 
us ; treating them who are older than our- 


ſelves with due reſpe& and civility ; and 


uſing no rudeneſs or forwardneſs to any. 
Now 
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Now, if people were to. take care to behave 


following their own bad ways and wicked 
defires, this, together with 4 true belief in 

ad Almighty, thanking him and praying 
to him often as we ought, to keep our de- 
pendance upon him always in our thoughts, 
and having always a ſenſe of our o weak- 
neſs, to check our fooliſh vanity and our 
pride, which are too apt to lead us to forget 
God, and to make us think that we can do 
every thing of ourſelves, even make our- 
ſelves good, without his help ; this, I ſay, 
with ſuch a hope and dependance upon our 
Maker, would lead men in the ſtraight and 
certain road to goodneſs and to happineſs, 
and would be of much greater uſe to all 
mankind, than all the books that were ever 
written, or all the hidden _ that were 
Ever . out. 


Tou therefore ſee, that for this year paſt, 

I have been taking pains to teach you, and 
to bring you forward in thoſe things that 
n good and happy. 


I know 


in this manner to one another, inſtead of 


— 0 
* — 
. „ _ 
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. know of nothing in all that I have told you, 
that you cannot well underſtand the mean- 


ing of, if you have given your hearts to it as 
you ought. Vour duty towards God, and 
your duty towards men and other creatures, 
has, I think, been made ſo plain to you, 
as that a child may underſtand it. All that 
remains for you is ta do it, and you will be 


happy without ſeeking or wiſhing to know 
thoſe things which will not make you bet- 


ter, and which, if they will not make you 
better, cannot make you wiſer. - But it 


now becomes your duty to examine your 


hearts, and to inquire how far you have 
done it, ſince I have told it: you. Conſider 
that you are now a year older than you were 


when I firſt began to read to you, and that 
of courſe, as I have already told you, you 


are ſo much nigher the end of your lives. 
Remember too what I have already told you, 
that though God Almighty will overlook 


the faults of thoſe who do wrong for want 
of knowing better, yet from thoſe in whoſe 
hearts the ſeeds of goodneſs have been ſown, 


he will expect good fruit f in return. Then 
think 
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think that you are no longer intitled to chat | 


forgiveneſs and indulgence for your faults, 


_ as. thoſe unhappy poor ſlaves are, who live 
in wickedneſs, becauſe they have nobody to 

tell them how they ought to live. After- 

wards, let ſuch thoughts as theſe work upon 
your minds, to try yourſelves fairly and 
truly, that you may anſwer juſtly to your 
conſciences, to this queſtion; Whether, 
* ſince your maſter has been teaching you 
*« what is good, you have become better 
than you were before; conſtant in prayer, 
te and mindful of your duty to God, ac- 
“ cording to what has been told you; and 
e trying to followall thoſe leſſons which have ! 


been taught you, to do your duty to men 


* -likewiſe ? If you can ſafely ſay that you 
have, without favouring yourſelves, ſtill 
continue to make a good uſe of your time, 
and to improve yourſelves in goodneſs. If 
any of you are ſenſible that you have not, 
but ſtill continue to be bad, be fearful of 
the dreadful anger of God: Almighty, who 
will judge you, according to the pains that 
. been taken to ä the right way, 
F Think 
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Think that one year has already paſſed with - 
out your becoming better, that another will 
ſoon follow, and how faſt you are haſten. 
ing on to the end of life, when you will be 
rewarded, or puniſhed, according as you 
deferve ; and let this thought lead you to 
make a good uſe of the time which re- 
mains, to be truly ſorry for your wicked» 
neſs, and to make amends for it by be» 
coming good. 


And now to cloſe the whole of what I 
have now faid to you, with a few words 
concerning the preſent ſeaſon of Chriſtmas. 
Chriſtmas is ſo called from our Saviour Jeſus 
Chriſt, whom God was pleaſed to ſend into 
the world a long time ago, to turn people 
from their wickedneſs, and to be the means. 
of ſaving their ſouls. He was born upon 
Chriſtmas day, and it is for joy of his being 
born, and coming into the world for ſo 
good and merciful a purpoſe, that the time 
called Chriſtmas is now kept, I will tell 
you more of this, if it pleaſe God, when 
ow ane better prepared to hear it; = 

e 
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the mean time this is enough to ſhew you 
in what manner Chriſtmas ought 

kept. We are to be glad and happy it is 
true, on account of God's great mercy to his 
creatures, thus ſhewn towards us; but at 
the ſame time, we muſt ſee that we ought 
to be glad and happy in ſuch a manner as 
to pleaſe God: at ſuch a time as this, we 
ſhould be thankful unto him for his good- 
. neſs, and rejoice in it, but at the fame 
time be careful not to go beyond proper 
bounds, ſo as to be led into wickedneſs. 
We are to be merry, but without rioting 
or drunkenneſs, the bad conſequences of 
which I have at different times told you of 
before, as I have of its wickedneſs; and 
therefore you muſt take care to keep away 
from it, and from every thing elſe thit. is 
bad. Go then, be glad, and be thankful 
to God Almighty for his mercies towards 
you, and enjoy what is given to you in 
moderate and in decent merriment; and 
may you at this time, and at all other 
times, behave yourſelves in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to bring the bleſſing of God upon 
you. 


F i N I 8. 
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